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“Because I was feeling under par, 
my doctor started me on Postum!” 


“Under par’s a fine way to be on the golf course, but it’s 
sure a dreary way to feel. You don’t sleep well at night; you 
wake up feeling all worn out—and stay that way all day. 

‘The doctor said he’d seen a lot of people with my trouble 
lately. What was it? Too much coffee. He explained some 
people can’t take all the caffein in coffee and suggested I 
drink Postum instead. Postum’s caffein-free, can’t irritate 
your nervous system and keep you awake at night. 

“I tried Postum. It was no surprise that I started sleeping 
and feeling better. But Postum’s good flavor was. Why 
don’t you try Postum? You’ll like it, too!” 
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THE COVER introduces to our readers 
a winsome young lady from Switzer- 
land, Magali Hirsch, aged seven. Shown 
with her is her father, Pastor Willi 
Hirsch, whose ministry to the Alpine 
village of Saanen, where Calvinists have 
lived and worshiped for more than four 
hundred years, is the subject of a special 
Jubilee feature on page 12. 





The material and photographs for the 
Saanen story were gathered early in the 
spring by author Roberta Riggleman of 
the World Council of Churches’ infor- 
mation staff and photographer John 
Garrett, who, as director of the World 
Council information department, was 
Roberta’s boss. The word was is used 
advisedly, because on June 12 Miss 
Riggleman became Mrs. John Garrett. 
Mrs. Garrett is an American Methodist; 
her husband is a Congregational minis- 
ter from Australia. 


Janet Harbison 
(right), who wrote 
“Man of Right 
Much Courage,” 
page 6, is a ruling 
elder in Second 
Presbyterian 
Church, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. 
She is married to 
E. Harris Harbi- 
son, professor of history at Princeton 
University, and is the mother of a Har- 
vard student and two daughters, one a 
freshman at Smith College and another 
in high school. Readers will remember 
Mrs. Harbison’s article about women on 
committees (P.L., May 15), her essay on 
Alcoholics Anonymous (March 15), and 
her two-part biography and appreciation 
of Dr. John Mackay (September 15 and 
October 1, 1958). We are happy to an- 
nounce that Mrs. Harbison has joined 
the staff of PresBYTERIAN LIFE as asso- 
ciate editor. 





Bernard Ikeler’s article “Accent on 
Love” (P.L., June 15) described Dr. 
Karl Menninger and his forty years of 
pioneering psychiatry, In this issue, page 
10, Mr. Ikeler presents a selection of 
paragraphs written by Dr. Menninger 
dealing with the nature and nurture of 
human love. 
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Indianapolis Speedway: 
No Place for Commissioners 
« I [attended] the 171st General As- 
sembly, an experience for which every- 
one who is a Commissioner must be 
thankful. Praise and commendation for 
those who planned and directed this 
Assembly have been generously ex- 
pressed, and I heartily join in it. 

I should like, however, to raise a neg- 
ative criticism. A conducted tour of the 
Indianapolis Speedway and a view of 
trial runs for the Memorial Day race 
were offered as part of the sponsored 
activities for Commissioners while in 
Indianapolis. This, I felt, was an error, 
and I did not go, as it is my conviction 
that the 500-mile “classic” is an unjusti- 
fied one, exploiting human nature and 
human life needlessly. . . . 

It seems to me we cannot avoid con- 
fessing, from the point of view of the 
Christian faith as well as our best cul- 
ture, that the Speedway and its races 
thrive on a mania for thrills and excite- 
ment that lie in the area of the morbid 
rather than the wholesome, psycholog- 
ically and emotionally. [The races] are 
promoted for profit and self-seeking in 
disregard of the finer sensibilities and 
spiritual qualities Christians strive to 
foster and guard in human life. .. . 


—WILLIAM JANSSEN 


Minister, First Presbyterian Church 
Normal, Illinois 


The Mission Harmonium 

« ... Dr. Ernest Benz in his blast 
against what he calls the “tyranny of 
the small reed organ known as the har- 
monium” (P.L., May 1, 1959)... calls 
for “freedom fighters to break” this tyr- 
anny as “a sad state of affairs” caused 
by “pietistic missionaries.”. . . 

Dr. Benz seems to smile with favor on 
the introduction of phonographs, al- 
though these are even stranger to native 
cultures, and far less versatile, than the 
organ. 

From experience in hundreds of Ko- 
rean churches, I know that the humble 
organ...is the most prized piece of 
ecclesiastical furniture—not because the 
missionaries encouraged its use... but 
because with its aid the church members 
can express in song their praise of the 
Lord and the joy of their salvation. The 
plaintive discordant sounds of indige- 
nous instruments serve only to remind 


them of pagan ritual full of hopelessness 
and sadness. 

If Dr. Benz is going to blame “pietis. 
tic missionaries” for [the mission har. 
monium], why not blame them for tak. 
ing the gospel, too? After all, its mes. 
sage, which stimulates the kind of life 
Christ demands (as well as this music) 
is far more alien to non-Christian cul. 
tures than any musical or mechanical 
instrument can ever be. 


—Jor B. Hopper 


Missionary to Korea 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 
Montreat, North Caroling 


Mr. Dulles’ Favorite Hymn 
« The Associated Press dispatch from 
Indianapolis stated that the General As- 
sembly sang “Work, for the Night Is 
Coming” as the favorite hymn of the 
late John Foster Dulles... . 

Mr. Dulles inscribed his name in my 
hymnal under “Through the Night of 
Doubt and Sorrow” as his favorite hymn 
on Sunday, April 22, 1945, in the Oak- 
land Arena Auditorium, before he ad- 
dressed an audience of nearly 10,000 
assembled by the Oakland Council of 
Churches on the Sunday preceding the 
opening of the United Nations organiza- 
tion in San Francisco. . . 

Over 4,000 persons have written their 
names in my hymnals over forty years. 
The general favorite is “Dear Lord and 
Father of Mankind.” 


—STANLEY ARMSTRONG HunTER 
Berkeley, California 


Needed: More Disability 


Insurance for Ministers 

« The article about church fires appear- 
ing on page 30 in the May 15 issue of 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire was of interest. Mr. 
Modean said, “An average of 39% of the 
loss was uninsured. This means that 
members become self-insurers for the 
balance.” 

That statement is true of any risk not 
insured. The one showing the greatest 
loss ratio in the entire insurance field is 
disability income. We have insured ev- 
erything pertaining to the church: fire, 
public liability, wind, hail, etc., and al- 
lowed the church’s greatest temporal 
asset, its ministers, to rely on the gen- 
erosity of local congregations in times 
of sickness or accident to provide income 
to sustain ministers and their fam- 
ilies.... 

—ALFRED H. WaAssBERG 
Negaunee, Michigan 
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MEDITATION 


by Arthur R. McKay 






Overcoming Life’s Wear and Tear 


So we do not lose heart. Though our 
outer nature is wasting away, our inner 
nature is being renewed every day. (II 
Corinthians 4:16) 


Most of us seem to realize that there 
is a limit to our physical endurance, a 
point at which collapse is close at hand 
unless we can somehow get a vacation, 
a respite from the incessant activities 
and demands upon our bodies. 

The wonder of it is that a few days 
away from the office or shop, a week of 
freedom from household chores, can so 
quickly do so much to restore the body 
and build up the physical man. When 
the sun bathes a tired body, it seems 
miraculously to bake out the aches and 
pains of a thousand dashes to beat the 
clock, meet the schedule, shade the 
competitor. 

But even if we leave unmentioned the 
frantic rushing about which so often 
mars what should be a brief respite from 
haste and ignore the exhausting effects 
of many so-called “vacations,” we would 
still have to note that they do not over- 
come the wear and tear of life just where 
it hits us hardest, in the inward man. 

Paul rightly reminds us that our 
bodies are “earthen vessels.” The phys- 
ical man that undergoes the wear and 
tear of life is always wasting away; the 
drain on physical vitality is inevitable, 
and the outward man is gradually run- 
ning down. This is the truth we all rec- 
ognize when we admit the urgent 
necessity of a vacation, a time to recoup 
the spent strengths of the body and fit 
it for another siege of busy days and 
nights back home. 

But the Apostle is pointing to another, 
still deeper truth. Even though this is 
so, he reminds us, each day the Chris- 
tian’s inward resources of faith are re- 
newed by God, so that he has the 
strength to meet those things which 
challenge his spirit and call for an in- 
ward man who is in good condition. 

Paul had a right to speak about life’s 
wear and tear, Read what he writes in 
another part of his letter to the Church 
in Corinth, where he is engaged for the 
moment in some “boasting.” 

“Five times I have received... the 
forty lashes less one. Three times I have 
been beaten with rods; once I was 
stoned. Three times I have been ship- 
wrecked; a night and a day I have been 
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adrift at sea; on frequent journeys, in 
danger from rivers, danger from rob- 
bers, danger from my own people, dan- 
ger from Gentiles, danger in the city, 
danger in the wilderness, danger at sea, 
danger from false brethren; in toil and 
hardship, through many a sleepless 
night, in hunger and thirst, often with- 
out food, in cold and exposure.” (II Co- 
rinthians 11:24-27) 

Is it any wonder Paul's health was 
broken down? Yet he regarded all this 
as but a “slight momentary affliction,” 
and counted it as nothing beside the 
wonder that so frail, so fragile and tran- 
sient a thing as the human body should 
in God’s purpose be the vessel to bear 
the “treasure” of the Gospel. 

There is a deep and faithful logic in 
Paul’s argument. We do not lose heart 
because “it is the God who said, ‘Let 
light shine out of darkness,’ who has 
shone in our hearts... .” And we know 
“that he who raised the Lord Jesus will 
raise us also with Jesus... .” Therefore, 
no matter what comes, no matter what 
wear and tear life inflicts on the outward 
man, the Apostle is fully confident that 
our Creator and Redeemer is able to re- 
new us every day. 

Perhaps someone is now saying, “I 
can go along with Paul on the wear and 
tear which life exacts of the body. I can 
even agree that the ills of the body are 
only little troubles beside the travail of 
the spirit. But, for the life of me, I can- 
not muster up any calm assurance that 
my inward man receives fresh strength 
every day.” 

Such a man would speak for many of 
us. Certainly he would speak for all of 
us who have learned that the brief res- 
pite from schedule and routine, from 
chores and competition, has not served 
to heal the inward man and give him 
fresh strength. 

The ordinary vacation cannot do 
that. Only the Light of God can do it, 
for the wear and tear lie too deep for sun 
and sky and sea to touch them. 

How, then, shall we find the fresh 
strength we need? Let us see one thing 
quite clearly. We shall never find it until 
we have learned to set aside enough 
time each day to practice the presence 
of God. 

There is a parable for our busy lives 
in the experience of Elijah, who did not 
find God in the great rushing wind, or 


in the earthquake, or in the fire, but in 
the still, small voice. Surely, we cannot 
expect to receive fresh strength daily if 
we are being pushed from place to place 
by gusts of activity, shaken by every 
new crisis, and consumed by the fires of 
selfish passions and desires. 

We need to learn the value of re- 
pose, and of the slow, silent activities in 
the soul of a man. “Be still,” says the 
Lord, “and know that I am God.” 

Perhaps the time for quietness will 
be before breakfast, on the way to 
school, or at home when everyone else 
has left. Then the day ahead may be 
surrendered confidently into God’s 
hands. 

Or perhaps it will be at the dinner 
table, with the whole family gathered, 
or just before going to bed. And then 
the whole day may be laid before the 
throne of grace with a prayer that God 
will perfect the things left so imperfect 
in his hands. In such moments we dis- 
cover how truly the inward man receives 
fresh strength. 

There is another way in which this 
fresh strength comes. Paul writes of 
looking “not to the things that are seen 
but to the things that are unseen.” We 
need to find this same perspective. 

Let it be clear that the tragic events 
of our time are not minimized from this 
point of view. Rather, they are seen in 
true proportion, in the glorious light of 
God’s victory over sin, death, and the 
grave in the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

That man alone who sees life 
through the eyes of faith can be renewed 
daily. He’ turns from an empty cross 
toward the tragic world and sees that 
the triumph of evil is only temporary, 
for God has conquered sin. Suffering 
and sorrow belong to a passing age, for 
God shall wipe away all tears. Death 
has no dominion over us, for God will 
raise up his children from the dead, 
even as he has already raised up Christ 
Jesus. 

If we would overcome life’s wear . 
and tear, we must face it with the deep 
confidence that nothing in all the world 
is able to separate us from. God's love. 
Paul’s catalogue of wear and tear rings 
true to our experience. We know about 
that, Let us now move on to authenticate 
for ourselves his experience of fresh 
strength coming every day to renew the 
inward man. 





“There is no work anywhere that ] 
would like to do better than what I'm 
doing. I'm having the time of my life.” 

The happy man who describes his job 
in these glowing terms has been charac. 
terized by some of his acquaintances as 
“a fellow who has more ideas than cash,” 
“a gadfly,” “an excellent crusader for 
righteous but unpopular causes,” “a man 
with a sense of mission and right much 
courage.” 

Indeed, everyone who mentions the 
name of Aubrey Neblett Brown, editor 
of The Presbyterian Outlook, speaks of 
his courage. Brown himself, a slight, 
sandy-haired, gentle-looking man, who 
has been tirelessly getting out a weekly 
journal for something like sixteen years, 
is far less interested in discussing his 
reputation for bravery than in talking 
about his paper. 

Published in Richmond, Virginia, and 
originally concentrating on the Southem 
Presbyterian Church, the Outlook, in the 
last several years since it took over the 
only surviving independent U.S.A. pub- 
lication, The Presbyterian Tribune, has 
been increasingly giving news and views 
of interest to Presbyterians all over the 
country. The Outlook, according to such 
eminent churchmen as Harrison Ray 
Anderson, former Moderator of the 
U.S.A. Church, “is the strongest link 
between our two Churches.” 

Holmes Rolston, editor-in-chief of the 
Presbyterian U.S. Board of Christian 
Education, and a man who has long 
been close to the workings of Brown’s 

M a A} O paper, speaks of it as “an effort to keep 
alive in the Church a voice of journalism 
dedicated to the heritage of the Church, 

e but independent of the official Church, 
R * h t M Uu Cc h and so able to agitate issues which are 
i} < not yet the policy of the Church and even 
to be seriously critical of the official 

Boards.” 
During the years since Aubrey Brown 
O Ul r Oh gs e took over the moribund Presbyterian of 
the South and turned it into the Outlook, 
he has found plenty of issues to agitate. 
His paper has campaigned ardently in 
favor of Church union (which the pres- 
byteries of the Southern Church, unlike 
their Northern counterparts, roundly de- 


It is not easy to champion minority causes in the South; pon te 
feated early in 1955, although their Gen- 


but with seven children and an independent church paper ¢"*! Assembly was firmly for it), and 
racial integration in church and com- 


that is principally his baby, Aubrey N, Brown wouldn’t munity—probably the two most contro- 
versial issues in Southern Presbyterian 
change places with anyone ilies 
The Outlook has also consistently 
supported and interpreted the National 
and World Councils of Churches and 
the ecumenical movement in general, 
by Janet Harbison trying to explain to its readers the 
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meaning of such controversial affairs as 
the recent action of the Cleveland World 
Order Study Conference which sup- 
ported steps toward the consideration of 
the admission of Communist China to 
the U.N. 

From time to time Brown’s paper has 
discussed such other subjects as the need 
to give real responsibility in the church 
to women, birth control, marriage be- 
tween people of different faiths, the 
militantly reactionary female organiza- 
tion called the Minute Women, faith 
healing, and the curious vanity which 
prompts some ministers to pull strings 
in order to get themselves D.D.’s. 
(Brown himself was the recipient of an 
honorary Litt.D. from Southwestern 
College at Memphis, acquired without 
any string-pulling. ) 

All these and many other more or less 
emotion-fraught questions Brown, and 
the authors who contribute to the Out- 
look, treat in a good-humored and often 
humorous way. Not infrequently Brown 
will present both sides of a controversy 
—as in one famous issue dedicated to the 
question of integration in which the 
vigorously prosegregation views of a 
gentleman from Mississippi were in- 
cluded. 

“I don’t approve of everything in your 
paper,” somebody once said to Brown. 
“Neither do I,” replied the editor. 

Although he has very firm opinions 
himself, and no hesitation about express- 
ing them, Aubrey Brown is essentially 
irenic in temperament. “He can receive 


a lot of criticism from a fellow,” says his 
brother James, who has been associated 
with the Outlook enterprises as business 
manager since 1947, “and write back a 
letter which will win the fellow over to 
his friendship.” 


It is perhaps this reasonable approach 


which has enabled Brown, although his 
paper is the object of more or less or- 
ganized and continuous attack, and he 


is quite accustomed to letters which 


start out, “Please cancel my subscrip- 


tion,” to hold steadily to his editorial 
policies and yet to keep financially 
afloat. 

Aubrey Brown comes naturally by the 


union of firm Christian faith and deep 


involvement in public questions which 


characterizes the contents of his paper. 


In the course of a discussion one 
time, a critic told him that anybody who 
didn’t like the way things were in Vir- 
ginia ought to go back where he came 
from, and “you ought to go back to 
Texas.” 

Brown was, in truth, born in Texas in 
1908, and his parents were Texans, but 
some of his remoter ancestors were 
true-blue Virginians, at least two of his 
great-grandfathers having served in the 
Confederate Army. One of his ancestors 
on the paternal side, Pleasant Burnett, 
who lived in Mecklenburg County, 
Southside Virginia, freed many of his 
slaves as far back as 1854, and gave 
them money for a new start in Ohio. 

Aubrey’s father, who engaged in a 
variety of business enterprises in West 


Texas during the boys’ childhood (even 
serving as a Democratic postmaster in 
a Republican administration), was an 
out-and-out opponent of the Ku Klux 
Klan when that organization was going 
strong in the Lone Star State. He also 
opposed prohibition, while one of 


Brown’s grandmothers, both of whom 


lived with the family when young Au- 
brey was growing up, was for prohibi- 


tion—and also enthusiastically favored 
women’s suffrage. “We had politics every 
morning for breakfast,” the Brown 
brothers remember. 

Young Aubrey finished high school in 
Mineral Wells, Texas, near Fort Worth, 
in 1925, his family having migrated a 
few hundred miles east a couple of years 
earlier. He was definitely a high-school 
“wheel,” active in church work, in Hi-Y, 
and president of his senior class as well 
as editor-in-chief of the yearbook. 

He also wrote sports stories for the 
high-school paper. In the course of cov- 
ering a championship football game, 
young Brown was standing around the 
side lines with his clip-board, the mark 
of the sportswriters’ trade, under his 
arm, when he was approached by “Pop” 
Boone, a well-known sports reporter of 
the day. 

“Boone of the ‘Record,’” said the 
great man, extending his hand. 

“Brown of the “Tatler, ” replied Au- 
brey, never batting an eye. 

“When I began this work in 1943, I 
suddenly realized that for most of the 

(Continued on page 31) 


Eight Browns pose for photographer in front of family car, a capacious retired airport limousine. Left to right, they are 
editor Aubrey, family manager Mrs. Brown, Eleanor, William, Ernest, Virginia, Julia, and Zaida. Eldest son, Aubrey Ill, a 
1959 Harvard graduate, was away at school when the picture was made. Car is roomy enough for tenth Brown, cue in the fell. 
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The General Assembly calls the Church 


to intercessory prayer 


Jhe Will to fray, ane 


We live in a world in which experience gives daily evi- 
dence of our interdependence and teaches us that we can 
have no assurance of our own future except as we have 
equal regard for the future of all others. All men are 
“bound in the bundle of life” together. Our Christian faith, 
however, beyond any consideration of self-interest, imposes 
upon believers a concern for the salvation of all mankind. 

It was in the light of these truths that the memorable 
170th General Assembly sent its message to all the congre- 
gations entitled, “In Unity for Mission.” That was a sum- 
mons fitted peculiarly to the circumstances of the particular 
year, but relevant also for the present year and every year. 

By reason of the Church’s response, new strength has 
been gained; new goals have been attained. Notable results 
have marked the Church’s being “In Unity for Mission.” No 
participant in this impressive advance can doubt that effec- 
tual fervent prayer has been a vitally important element 
in it. 

The Church, the same as individuals, needs ever to be 
on guard against reliance primarily on ingenious organiza- 
tional structure or promotional device, no matter how 
sound or efficient. It still is true that “not by might, nor by 
power, but by my Spirit, says the Lord of hosts.” A dy- 
namic Church is compounded of program and prayer. Just 
as in work of any sort two things are necessary, power afid 
machinery, so in the Church, there must be prayer and 
program. The power may be infinite, the machinery perfect; 
but neither can accomplish anything alone. “Useless each, 
without the other.” So, the effectiveness of the program of 
the Church depends upon the power of God. 

However, ours tends to be a self-sufficient age. We are 
the inheritors of the Christian wisdom and experience and 
culture of the centuries. We have learned in the Church to 
build programs and plan promotion which rival the best 
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which business brains can produce in the secular order, 
Does not our uneasiness stem from our misgiving that we 
rely disproportionately on these, and far too little upon the 
power which comes from God alone? Something keeps 
telling us that our power is not commensurate with our 
program and objective. The remedy is so simple that we 
seem slow to grasp it. All our Savior says is, “Ask,” “Seek,” 
“Knock.” Since, as we believe, the universe exists for moral 
and spiritual ends, surely we have in that fact a key to the 
meaning and worth of prayer. To the will to achieve, and 
the will to believe, we must add the will to pray, and the 
will to receive—and, what is equally vital, the will to listen 
and work for the answer. The Church has yet fully to lear 
“the weakness of all strength which is not divine, and the 
strength of weakness when it waits for God.” 


Gracious audience with God 

We know that the blessings which have been poured out 
upon the Church in Mission were not given without prayer, 
and that certain blessings are not given to men who do not 
pray. God has taught us that he will be inquired of by 
mankind for the good which he is pleased to bestow. The 
only promise that God will bestow blessings, or that we shall 
receive them, is made to such as ask. We declare our con- 
viction that gracious audience with God is that for which 
the Church stands in need above all else. When the captain 
of a ship is setting out on a voyage, he first adjusts his com- 
pass, corrects its divergence, and counteracts the influences 
which draw the needle from the pole. Such is the office of 
prayer. It is an adjustment of the compass of the soul, the 
restoration of deflection, and the pointing of the will to the 
Will of God—both in relation to ourselves and others. 

Jesus taught his disciples this one thing—how to pray. 
Our Lord knew so much better than we can ever know that 
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if one masters the secret of prayer, one knows the secret of 
everything in the spiritual life. If one gets hold of the key 
of prayer, he has the means to unlock the storehouse of God. 
Splendid as are the advances which the Church has made, 
who can estimate the outcome if we in the Church really 
knew how to talk with God? As we look upon the Church 
today and compare her with what she might be, our candid 
judgment has to be that the Church does not begin to touch 
the hem of the garment of possibility. 

“In Unity for Mission” we are committed to climb the 
uphill path of the Christian life. For that Christian life, 
whether individually or corporately in the Church, no means 
of grace is so absolutely indispensable as prayer. The soul 
of the Church, as of a man, is like a kindled brand; so long 
as the air breathes on it, it will retain till the last its genial 
warmth and crimson glow; but let the air stagnate around 
it, and flake on flake, the white ashes will gather over it 
and the fire will die away within it, and under those ashes 
it will be left black and charred, a cold and useless log. 
What the breath of wind is on the glowing brand, that 
prayer is to the soul, both of the individual and of the 
Church. Prayer is a necessity of our humanity. The Church 
cannot help praying, if God’s Spirit is in her. 

Therefore, for a new outpouring and indwelling of that 
Spirit, let the Church be called to prayer in order fully to 
be used of God for’his ends, and for the objectives which 
the Church sets before her insofar as these are in accord 
with God’s will, The Church “In Unity for Mission” neces- 
sarily must be the Church with renewed earnestness in 
prayer for the things for which Christ gave his life and 
oe his work. It is a call to great action in the realm of 
aith. 

It is our faith that Christ has “made us... priests to his 
God and Father” (Rev. 1:6). Now there is no function of 
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priesthood which the Christian who is alive to his relations 
with the spiritual world may not find represented in his 
own personal experiences and actions. Each of us has his 
sacred place of which he is the guardian, and which he is 
charged to keep pure and bright for the sake of God who 
loves to dwell in it. If we keep alive the worship belonging 
to this sanctuary, that will be our best security against its 
falling into decay. Many, indeed a great host, have declared 
it to be their experience that the practice of intercessory 
prayer is a sure means of keeping this inner sanctuary a 
place for vital spiritual engagement with the Eternal. 


There never was greater need 

The office of Intercessor is given supremely to Christ 
(“...since he always lives to make intercession for them” 
—Hebrews 7:25b). However, admonition to intercession on 
the part of the believer abounds in the Scriptures. To inter- 
cede denotes, originally, to go between one person and 
another, In its secondary, or figurative, sense it denotes of- 
fering petitions in behalf of another; and, in the Scriptures, 
offering such petitions to God. In this time of stress it re- 
quires but little imagination to perceive that never was 
there greater need for prayer, and especially for intercessory 
prayer. 

Sensible of the blessings already graciously bestowed 
upon the Church, but also of the immeasurable divine re- 
sources awaiting the Church’s asking, and mindful of the 
world’s desperate need, the 171st General Assembly, upon 
the recommendation of the General Council, calls the entire 
Church through all its congregations to renewed earnestness 
in intercessory prayer for the whole world for which Christ 
died, and to the end that the Church might more adequately 
fulfill her mission in the world today. 
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Menninger and Jeannetta Lyle Menninger. Reprinted by 
permission of Harcourt, Brace, and Company, Inc. 

THE THEORY OF PSYCHOANALYTIC TECHNIQUE by Karl 
Menninger, © 1958. Reprinted by permission of Basic Books, Inc. 
THE HUMAN MIND by Karl Menninger, © 1937. Reprinted 
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Love is close to the very center of the 
Christian faith. The cause of God’s love 
for man, hence of man’s responding love 
for God, is veiled in mystery. Of God's 
judgments and ways, the Apostle Paul 
exclaimed: “How unsearchable . . . how 
inscrutable . . . !” (Romans 11:33) 

But man’s love for man, while having 
its true source in God, is in part a 
person-to-person relationship and to that 
extent is open to the probing of the 
human mind. What, then, is man’s love 
for his fellow man? 

Psychiatric knowledge in its pioneer 
days seemed to offer the Christian little 
help here. But as it has grown up, it 
has begun to provide increasingly useful 
insights into the nature of love. Among 
psychiatrists who are unfolding these in- 
sights is Dr. Karl Menninger, head of 
the world-famous Menninger Founda- 
tion in Topeka, Kansas (see P.L., June 
15, 1959). 

Dr. Menninger believes that the keys 
for unlocking the best in man are “Work 
and Play; Faith, Hope, and Love.” He 
declares: “Die we must, ultimately, but 
in the meantime we can live, if we can 
love.” 

He sees love as the instinct that can 
modify hate and turn it to useful ends. 
He views love as a force that enables 
people to enter into harmonious rela- 
tionships with nature, other individuals, 
and society in general. 

More precise understanding of what 
Dr. Menninger means by the word love 
can be obtained, of course, only by read- 
ing at length from what he has written. 
For such reading, one must know how 
Dr. Menninger looks at the human pre- 
dicament. 

In grossly oversimplified form, his 
view is this: Human life is motivated 
by two closely related but conflicting in- 
stincts—destructive hate (death instinct) 
and constructive love (erotic or life 
instinct). 

He asserts that wars, whether between 
nations or within an individual, can 
cease if men harness their hates and in- 
crease their capacity for love. 


Frustrations of the child 

Dr. Menninger explains why people 
are, from infancy, confused about what 
they should love and what they should 
hate: “[The infant] does not learn to 
hate; he comes into-+the world equipped 
with it, for better or for worse, and then 
he learns to use it, wisely or unwisely 
according to his experiences. Under 
proper tutelage and with what we may 
call normal experience he gradually be- 
comes more and more able to distinguish 
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between those objects which are prop- 
erly to be feared, hated, and fought 
against, and those which may be more 
promptly accepted, utilized, and loved. 
As long as this discrimination is an ac- 
curate one, the aggressive or destructive 
tendencies can be advantageously ex- 
pressed in the services of self-preserva- 
tion... - 

“However, early in his life even the 
child of most fortunate environment does 
make mistakes in his differentiations. He 
mistakes friends for foes, and vice versa. 
The hot fire looks pretty and attractive, 
but it burns him. . . . All sorts of such 
misunderstandings and wrong estimates 
must later be corrected by a continuous 
testing of reality which requires many 
years for the achieving of even a fair 
degree of accuracy... . 

“It is not surprising, therefore, that no 
one grows up entirely logical and sa- 
gacious in his program of loving and 
hating. At times everyone to some de- 
gree hates unwisely and loves unwisely. 
Perhaps it would be more accurate to 
say that we sometimes hate the wrong 
persons and love the wrong persons, or 
that, since love and hate are always 
fused, there is often too much hate in 
our relationships with some whom we 
ought to love, and too much love for 
some whom—in our own self-interest—we 
would do better to hate. ...”1 


Loophole in a vicious circle 

Confused patterns of love and hate 
show up in family life, hence are taught 
by one generation to the next—in a 
vicious circle. Clearly, only adults can 
break this circle. But how? “What can 
the thinking man and woman do to 
counteract the trend of emotional mis- 
direction which engulfs them and their 
children no less than their parents and 
grandparents so that today the world is 
burning up with flames of hate? .. . 

“[In the truly mature person] all ag- 
gressive energy except that small quan- 
tity necessary for self-defense against 
real dangers is turned into useful chan- 
nels and employed in the services of 
living and loving. Aggression, destruc- 
tive energy, is thus effectively denatured, 
and by a shift in object and modality it 
becomes constructive. . . . 

“The normal individual, then, might 
be described as one who is able to invest 
his love in a full and satisfying way in 
certain direct objects—primarily, his wife 
and children; secondarily, a group of in- 
timate friends, the larger group of so- 
ciety (not vaguely but specifically, in 
practical humanitarian activities); and, 
finally, such nonhuman love objects 
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[pets, for example] as are available and 
meaningful to him. At the same time he 
will have invested . . . his aggressions 
in ways which will protect, support, and 
foster a fuller realization of these 
loves... .”2 


Work and play 


“The satisfaction in work may be re- 
lated to the product, as, for example, the 
pleasure an artisan receives from making 
a beautiful vase. . . . Or it may be re- 
lated to the approval received from a 
superior. . . . Or the pleasure may be 
derived chiefly from a sense of coopera- 
tion, companionship, esprit de corps, 
brotherhood. 

“Finally, it may be derived from some 
erotization of the actual techniques in- 
volved in the performance of the labor 
itself. I remember a charwoman who 
used to get a most evident pleasure out 
of her daily floor-scrubbing. . . . She 
actually liked to swash around in the 
suds. . . 

“All of the above are ways in which 
the erotic instinct can [in work] neu- 
tralize the destructive elements. . . . 

“When the doctor administers quinine 
for malaria . . . he is using a refined type 





























of aggression . . . directed toward a 
natural, dangerous foe. And just as the 
doctor combats disease and the agents of 
disease, so the teacher combats ignor- 
ance, the lawyer crime, the economist 
poverty, and the minister vice. . . . In 
all of these activities the worker, by 
using his aggressive energies to save 
others, is saving himself.”3 

“[As a person moves toward psycho- 
logical maturity, he comes to] an im- 
proved interest in work, a greater satis- 
faction in work for its own sake rather 
than as a means to an end, a greater 
skill, a greater efficiency. 

“And [he develops] with respect to 
play [that is, the discharge of aggressive 
energy in pleasurable, or at least pain- 
less, forms] a greater interest if play has 
been an inhibited modality and a lesser 
interest if play has occupied too much 
of [his] life. 

“In either case he should expect a 
greater satisfaction from play. . . . He 
should expect a greater degree of sports- 
manship and a greater degree of social 
participation. Important, too, is the 
achievement of a proper balancing be- 
tween work interests and play interests.”4 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Setting out to call on member of church, Swiss Pastor Willi Hirsch carries 
two-year-old Aenneli up a mountainside. Mrs. Hirsch holds flowers she will 
present to elderly chalet-bound Frau Baumer (see page 15), one member 
of Saanen’s wide-flung parish. 
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There are chalets everywhere in this little Swiss town— 
the railroad station, the shops, the hotels. Signs point to the 
ski-lifts. The village’s narrow and wandering streets are 
often filled with buses carrying gaily-dressed skiers. 

But behind the postcard facade of Saanen, in the Bernese 
Oberland not far from Gstaad, is a real-life world of small 
farms, of family businesses, of cheesemaking, of weaving 
and spinning and cooking over wood fires, 

Pastor to the nearly 5,000 people of Saanen and the scat- 
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Alpine Parish 


In the picture-postcard village of Saanen, the Calvinist 


tradition has been kept alive for over 400 years 


by Roberta Riggleman with photos by John Garrett 





Clock in fifteenth-century tower of church White-brick Saanen church is across from Reformed congregation hears pastor 
peers out among chalet roofs in Saanen’s manse. Four-year-old Christoph Hirsch in ancient church, in use since 1444. 
main street. “’Ski-lift’ sign is reminder (above) sometimes takes a nap in Surrounding hamlets have services in 
church while father is delivering sermon. tiny chapels, sometimes in schools. 










tered hamlets on the valley floor and up the slopes of the 
mountains is thirty-eight-year-old Willi Hirsch, tall, thin, 
quick-smiling. 

His duties include supervising services in several places, 
conducting Sunday school, young people’s and women’s 
groups, and a discussion group for adults. A weekly gather- 
ing of twenty-five of the elderly ladies of the parish for talk 
and tea is the special responsibility of Mrs. Hirsch. 

The center of the life of this Reformed parish, part of 
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Saanen residents sell handicrafts i Master of intricate art of freehand Hans Mueler weaves rug which will be 
shop founded by wife of former church cutouts, Christian Schwizgebel shows sold in shop where native skills of many 
pastor. Miss Madeleine Haldi (above) young admirer how he makes silhouettes church members are marketed. Toys, 
directs project to aid town economy. which have brought him fame in Saanen. pottery also are made in Alpine homes, 


Alpine Parish continuep 


the Church of the Canton of Berne, is a venerable white- 
brick building which dates from 1444. As recently as 1927, 
a mural, painted in pre-Reformation times, and covered up 
some ‘time after the village became Calvinist in 1555, was 
“discovered” in the sanctuary. 

The people of Saanen are hardy and hard-working. “Dur- 
ing the winter,” says Pastor Hirsch, “many of our people 
have to work even on Sunday because of the tourist trade. 
Then in the summer many of the farmers are away in the 
high pastures with their cattle.” 

The active life of the church reflects the fact that the 
pastor is hard-working, too, his energy belying his history 
of a one-time bout with tuberculosis. Two assistants, one a 
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theological student, help Hirsch with his many duties, in- 
cluding visits to homes for the aged, sanatoriums, and a 
home for refugees. 

Pastoral calling presents special problems in a country 
which is all up and down, and Hirsch must often take a 
half-hour’s drive and then climb for another half-hour up 
a muddy slope to see some sick or housebound church 
member. 

On these occasions, he is sometimes accompanied by his 
wife and maybe one of the children. After their father has 
prayed with the family, the children will join in the refresh- 
ments served to all, perhaps a stack of merveilles, a special 
local pastry. 


Dressed in lace-trimmed finery, babies are borne in the arms of relatives to church at Saanen. Pastor Hirsch leads open 
air procession to Sunday baptismal service in building where Calvinists have worshiped for more than four hundred years. 
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Ninety-three-year-old church member Frau Baumer listens alertly as Pastor Hirsch brings gospel on visit to mountain 
home. She has not left chalet in twenty years. Daughter-in-law Maria peels potatoes for dinner in kitchen-sitting room. 


leaving Baumer home, Willi Hirsch speaks farewell words to Herr Gottfried Baumer, son of elderly parishioner, on steps 
of chalet near Saanen. Pastoral calls require stout legs in this Reformed parish where snow-covered Alps form background. 
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Address to our fellow Christians 

after 400 years 

(Being a greeting, a reminder, and a pledge from the under- 
signed members of Presbyterian and Reformed Churches, 
celebrating in 1959 the 450th anniversary of the birth of John 
Calvin, the 400th anniversary of the definitive edition of his 
Institutes of the Christian Religion, the 400th anniversary of 
his founding the Academy of Geneva, the 400th anniversary 
of the First General Synod of the Reformed Church of France, 
the 100th anniversary of Presbyterianism in Brazil—and the 
dedication of the newly restored Calvin Auditorium in 
Geneva.) 


Greeting 

On the occasion of notable anniversaries in the history of 
the Reformed Churches, we address our Christian brothers 
everywhere, greeting them in the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Rededicating ourselves and our churches to the single 
service of our common Lord, we would speak in one voice to 
all churches in the hope that you and we may reaffirm to- 
gether our readiness to follow the Spirit into whatever new 
and active forms of life, order, and witness He is preparing 
for us. 

We greet you, then, not to exalt a special year or our own 
churches, but to call us all to a recollection, a repentance, and 
a reaffirmation which God may use in his renewal of the 


Church. 


Gratitude for the whole Reformation 

In this anniversary year, we of the Reformed Churches 
recall with thanksgiving a man and certain events important 
in the historic reformation and renewal of the one, holy, cath- 
olic, and apostolic Church. 

Remembering John Calvin, we honor all the Protestant 
fathers, by whom God renewed His Church. Through the Re- 
formers God proclaimed that Christ alone is Savior and Lord. 
To them He uncovered the long overlaid gospel of the un- 
merited love of God. By them He established the authority 
of Scripture as the supreme rule of faith and the chief guide 
of men and nations. With them He purged the whole Church, 
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and enabled her to find new ways to claim the world for its 
true Lord. 

The Reformers taught that God is free to effect man’s 
salvation as He wills, offering newness of life to all who be- 
lieve that He has already acted for their redemption. They 
taught that God is in the Church and uses the Church, but 
that He is not in bondage to the Church. 

They taught, too, that men are free to address God directly, 
to search the Scriptures, to determine the demands of grateful 
obedience, and to be God's priests in all the parishes of the 
common life. 

These truths they taught and we continue to affirm after 
four hundred years of testing. 


Gratitude for the Reformed heritage 

Christians of the Presbyterian and Reformed Churches who 
commemorate in one year a scholar-statesman, his major 
book, and a university of his founding, remember with 
thanksgiving that they stand in a line of Christians who for 
four hundred years have sought to convert the world—men, 
institutions, nations—to the will of God. Men made new in 
Christ have been repeatedly bidden by Reformed and Pres- 
byterian teachers to pray and work for the redemption of 
institutions and societies waiting to be redeemed by the re- 
deemed. Not just individuals, but states; not just churches, 
but cultures—these are God’s concern and therefore ours. 

When we proclaim, and seem to some to overemphasize, 
the sovereignty of God, we are declaring that God’s indefa- 
tigable love and majestic trustworthiness are the only sure 
foundation for a Christian’s confidence, the solid base, steady 
as eternity, from which Christians thrust themselves into 
every part of the human enterprise, there to work the will of 
Him who sustains His whole creation. Thus Christians who 
emphasize His sovereignty in their confession make serious 
ethical endeavor a large part of their grateful devotion, 
searching the Word for His will and working to make that 
Word the way of the world. 

On this anniversary occasion, we are the thankful heirs 
of this tradition. We praise God for our fathers, for their fights 
for all the freedoms, for their willingness to try revolutionary 
new forms for political and economic life, for their extension 
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of learning and concern for education, and for their engage- 
nent in all compassionate and remedial action. 





Reformed repentance 
We recognize and regret the failures of our fathers; we 


repent our own. For words meant to serve the Word that 
sometimes have only obscured it, we beg God's forgiveness. 
For having been tardy and timid in our testimony to the 
uttermost parts of the earth, for letting Christian freedom 
degenerate to license, for shrinking from the pain of applying 
the mind of Christ to all the vexed issues of public life, we 
beg God’s forgiveness. For our reflecting the world’s hatreds 
that lead to war, and our repudiations of the love of Christ 
that makes for peace, we ask God’s pardon. 

And here at this crossroads of anniversaries, we pledge 
ourselves to a recovery of our good heritage. We would 
repossess Our possessions, the best that our fathers have 
taught and done. We would faithfully respond to the revela- 
tion in Christ of a sovereign and redeeming God, whose will 
is public justice and human liberty as well as personal up- 
rightness and eternal salvation. 
















Ecumenical conviction 

We come eagerly to ecumenical encounter, grounded in 
the conviction that the true Church exists not where a par- 
ticular order is maintained, but “wherever we find the Word 
of God purely preached and heard; and the sacraments ad- 
ministered according to the institution of Christ.” We come 
to ecumenical encounter grounded also in the knowledge 
that order is of basic importance in maintaining unity. So we 
offer to ecumenical discussion a presbyterian order which we 
are glad to defend for its recognition of Christ as sole Head 
of the Church, for its faithfulness to Biblical record, for its 
structural balancing of freedom and discipline, for its en- 
gagement of the whole body of believers in the government 
of the Church, and for its recognition of the activity of the 
Holy Spirit in the councils of the Church at every level. 

We are grateful for a tradition that lets us proffer so useful 
a design to all the Churches. We are even more grateful for 
a tradition which bids us offer but not insist, which cautions 
us against letting matters of order become matters of faith. 

Would that our practice had fulfilled the promise of our 
tradition, for we must repent our frequent divisiveness. We 
repent our institutional and provincial pride, For too long 
churches within the Reformed family have been unaware of, 
or neglectful of, one another. Churches in official communion, 
sharing one tradition, and whose leaders are in regular asso- 
ciation, do not know one another. If separation from Chris- 
tians with whom we disagree be sin, what shall we call our 
ignorance of and unconcern for Christians of our own family? 
We who confess the unity of the whole Church in Jesus Christ 
have no excuse for the turbulence and rancor we have too 
often loosed in the Church. So we pray that the same grace 
which can cover our offense will lead us toward the recon- 
ciliation, reunion, and renewal now in course. 































Promise and appeal 

We hope that our anniversary reading of the record has 
shown a tradition that has, for all its variation, enriched the 
Church. We know that any reading of the record will show 
a tradition which cannot longer serve in isolation. Churches, 
like people, cannot be themselves until they are each other's. 
Apart from our brothers in all branches of the Church 
Catholic, the Presbyterian and Reformed Churches cannot 
fulfill their obedience to the Lord Jesus Christ. 
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The occasion we celebrate makes invitations more appro- 
priate than proclamations. We ourselves are ready to accept 
all invitations from sister Churches to that comparison of 
opinion and experience in which Christians submit them- 
selves afresh to the Lord of the Church. And we issue our 
own invitations to all who would with us put their traditions 
and systems under the judgment of Christ, seeking His 
correction, and ready to relinquish what He does not approve. 
All that we claim for the Presbyterian and Reformed 
Churches we would lay on the altar. We offer it all to our 
fellow Christians for whatever use it may be to the whole 
Church, With the whole Church we hold ourselves alert for 
the surprises with which the Lord of history can alter the 
tempo of our renewal, and for the new forms with which an 
eternally recreating God can startle us while He secures His 
church, And we strain ahead toward the great day when the 
richness of our joined memories will be a small sign of the 
strength of our conjoined forces, and when each Church’s 
anniversaries will be every Church’s celebrations. 


Signatories: 
PRINCIPAL JOHN A. ALLAN, Knox College, Dunedin, New Zealand 
Miss CorneiA M. vAN ASCH VAN WIJCK, Zeist, The Netherlands 
PROFESSOR JOHN BAILLIE, 

President of the World Council of Churches 
ProFessor J. D. BENOIT, Strasbourg, France 
ProFessor H. BERKHOF, Dreibergen, The Netherlands 
Dr. EuGENE Carson BLAKE, 

Stated Clerk of The United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
Pastor Paut Conorp, 

Secretary General of the Reformed Church of France 


Dr. Ecpert EMMEN, 
Secretary General of the Reformed Church of The Netherlands 


Proressor H. p’EsPIne, 
President of the National Protestant Church of Switzerland 


ProressoR HERBERT H. FARMER, Cambridge, England 
Dr. THEoporE A. GILL, 

President of San Francisco Theological Seminary 
PRINCIPAL 3 STANLEY GLEN, Knox College, Toronto, Canada 
Dr. MANUEL GUTIERREZ MARIN, the Evangelical Church of Spain 
PROFESSOR 5 L. M. HaIReE, Belfast, Northern Ireland 
PrincipaL C, H. HWANG, Taiwan, Formosa 
Dr. Hienosu KuwabDA, Tokyo, Japan 
Dr. IL-SEuNG Kay, 

Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Seoul, Korea 
Dr. PETER LATUIHAMALLO, 

Rector of Theological College in Djakarta, Indonesia 
DEAN JAMES I. McCorp, President-elect of Princeton Seminary 
Dr. BEN MARAIS, Pretoria, South Africa 
Dr. STEWART MECHIE, Glasgow, Scotland 
PRoFEssOR GIOVANNI MIEGGE, 

the Facolta Valdese di Theologia, Rome, Italy 
Mrs. Haruko NAGI, Osaka, Japan 
PROFESSOR WILHELM NIESEL, Dusseldorf, Germany 
Dr. ALFONSO RODRIGUEZ, Matanzas, Cuba 
Dr. MARGARET SHANNON, 


Associate General Secretary for Ecumenical Relations, The United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 


Rr. Rev. JaMes S. THoMsoN, 
Moderator of the United Church of Canada, Montreal 
Proressor T. F. TORRANCE, Edinburgh, Scotland 
Dr. JAaMes E. WAGNER, 
President of the Evangelical and Reformed Church, U.S.A. 
Dr. ALAN C. WATSON, Victoria, Australia 
ProFressoR Otto WEBER, Gottingen, Germany 
BisHor A. BERECZKY, the Reformed Church of Hungary, Budapest 
BisHop EMERICH VARGA, 
the Hungarian Reformed Church in the Slovakia Province of Czecho- 
slovakia 
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Statues of Geneva’s Reformers stand in bold relief during dramatic presentation held at city’s Reformation Monument. 


JUBILEE °59: 


Geneva Marks Calvin Celebration 


Some five thousand citizens of Geneva 
gathered recently in a late spring fain 
under the imposing statues of Calvin, 
Farel, Beza, and Knox at the Reforma- 
tion Monument. They were joined by 
representatives of Reformed Churches 
from twenty countries to celebrate the 
fourth centenary of John Calvin’s edu- 
cational and theological work. 

A half-hour worship service marked 
the opening of three days of celebrations 
coinciding with the 450th anniversary 
of the birth of the Reformer, who lived 
and worked in Geneva for more than 
twenty-five years. 

During the afternoon, crowds filled 
the city’s exhibition building for the first 
public showings in Switzerland of “Soli 
Deo Gloria,” a film based on the Geneva 
Reformation and its effect on the de- 
velopment of Protestantism in other na- 
tions. 

Later, visitors witnessed the initial 
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performance of a spectacle—using spe- 
cial lighting and recorded voices and 
music—at the Reformation Monument. 
The presentation, to be given every clear 
night throughout the summer, drama- 
tizes the role of Geneva’s Reformation 
personalities. 

Highlight of the Geneva celebration 
was the dedication of the Calvin Audi- 
torium, where the Reformer preached 
and taught. A procession of Geneva 
pastors and more than one hundred rep- 
resentatives of Reformed Churches 
around the world moved across the 
Cathedral square for the service. 

General Secretary Marcel Pradervand, 
of the World Alliance of Reformed and 
Presbyterian Churches, was in charge of 
the dedication service. Greetings and 
congratulations were read from Churches 
and confessional alliances all over the 
world—among them the Evangelical Un- 
ion Church of Germany, the Chinese 


Christian Church of West Java, and the 
International Congregational Council. 

A special greeting from President 
Dwight Eisenhower, a member of The 
United Presbyterian Church U.S.A., was 
also read. “Won’t you please convey to 
our fellow Christians in the Alliance of 
Reformed Churches my hearty good 
wishes on this important occasion,” the 
President wrote. 

The rich Reformation heritage of the 
building led the World Alliance of Re 
formed and Presbyterian Churches, by 
a vote of its 1954 General Council, to 
undertake the restoration project. John 
Knox preached in the Auditorium to the 
congregation of refugees from the perse- 
cution of Mary Tudor; Calvin held open 
theologizal and Biblical forums there for 
the people of Geneva, and along with 
Theodore Beza lectured three times each 
week after 1562 to classes in theology 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Auditorium, where congregations of religious refugees 
once met, will be used by various Reformed church groups. 


Worshipers overflow historic Calvin Auditorium (lower 
right) at service dedicating the newly-restored structure. 
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Full-dress band Jeads procession of 5,000 worshipers from opening service at Reformation Monument to building for lunch. 
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OLDEST INTERCHURCH BODY MEETS IN BRAZIL 


prcurr-two years ago, the first world-wide assembly 

of Presbyterian and Reformed Churches was held 
in Edinburgh, Scotland, with delegates from forty- 
three Churches (denominations) in twenty-five 
countries. The 18th assembly will be held in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, from July 27 to August 6, with delegates 
from approximately sixty Churches in forty-five coun- 
tries, representing forty million communicants and 
adherents. The sessions will be held in the Palace 
of the States in Ibirapuera Park. 

The first assembly, in 1877, was known as the first 
General Council of “The Alliance of the Reformed 
Churches Throughout the World Holding the Presby- 
terian Order” (officially called also “The World Pres- 
byterian Alliance” and “The World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches”); this summer’s assembly in 
Brazil will be the Alliance’s 18th General Council. 

The Alliance was the first world-wide interchurch 
body, having been organized in London in 1875. 
The Alliance originally called the assembly for 1876, 
but the British Churches agreed to postpone it a year 
so that American delegates might celebrate the Cen- 
tennial of the Declaration of Independence. 

For Latin America the first world-wide meeting 
of delegates from Protestant Churches will be this 
summer's conference in Sao Paulo. This is only the 
second time in its long history, however, that the 
Alliance has met in General Council outside the 
British Isles and North America. In 1948 the Alliance 
met in Geneva. Although British and American 
Churches were the principal founders of the Alliance, 
membership and activities since World War II have 
been more truly world-wide. There are today twenty- 
one member Churches on the continent of Europe, 
thirteen in Africa, twelve in Asia, three in Australia, 
and eight in Latin America—a total of fifty-seven. By 
comparison, there are eleven member Churches in 
North America and six in the British Isles. 

The Alliance is no longer English-speaking, despite 
its origin or the fact that The United Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. is by far the largest member Church. 
In recognition of this shift in the composition of the 
Alliance, the offices were moved, in 1949, from Edin- 
burgh to the premises of the World Council of 
Churches in the international city of Geneva. 

At the SGo Paulo meeting, there will be four 
official languages: English, French, German, and 
Portuguese, the language of the host country. Spanish 
will also be in considerable use. Through the courtesy 
of IBM there will be simultaneous translation of ad- 
dresses in plenary sessions. 

The program is built around a theme more thor- 
oughly than in any previous General Council. The 
main theme, “The Servant Lord and His Servant 
People,” and four subthemes (The Service of Theol- 
ogy, of the Church, of the Christian, and of the State) 
will be presented through addresses, panel discus- 
sions, Bible lectures, and study sections. The basic 
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meanings and applications of this theme have stirred 
wide interest and concern among Presbyterian and 
Reformed people in many lands. It is recognized as 
having profound relevance for the whole Church in 
this period of history when power, pride, and promo- 
tion are exalted more than service, and certainly 
more than humility—even among the churches. 

Leaders and speakers from all parts of the world 
will participate. The ten officers of the Alliance, 
elected in 1954, represent eight different countries. 
There are between sixty and seventy speakers and 
leaders from thirty-five nations listed for the eleven- 
day program. Only a few representatives can be 
named here. 

The leading figure and keynote speaker will be 
Alliance president John A. Mackay, retiring president 
of Princeton Theological Seminary. Prior to his years 
at Princeton, he was for twenty-five years an outstand- 
ing Protestant leader in Latin America. 

Methodist Bishop Sante Uberto Barbierri of Argen- 
tina, one of the presidents of the World Council of 
Churches, and Dr. José Borges dos Santos, Jr., Moder- 
ator of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church of Brazil, will speak at public meetings on 
“The Evangelical Outlook in Latin America.” 

Other speakers and leaders include Reverend Dr. 
James I. McCord (U.S.A.), Reverend Dr. Bryan de 
Kretser (Ceylon), Reverend Dr. J. L. Hromadka 
(Czechoslovakia), Lady L. P. MacDermott (Ireland), 
Very Reverend Dr. James S. Thomson (Canada), 
Reverend Dr. Pierre Burgelin (France), Reverend Dr. 
Benjamin Moraes (Brazil), Reverend Dr. Eugene 
Carson Blake (U.S.A.), Reverend Professor A. Dayal- 
chand (India), Reverend Dr. Boen Gio Pouw (Indo- 
nesia), Miss Sardis Osew (Ghana), Reverend Dr. 
James E. Wagner (U.S.A.), Dr. Ben D. Cooke (Eng- 
land), Bishop Cipriano Navarro (Philippines), Dr. 
Marga Buhrig (Switzerland), Reverend Dr. Paul 
Lehmann (U.S.A.), Reverend J. Y. Hliso (South 
Africa), Reverend Professor J. S. McEwen (Scot- 
land), Reverend Dr. Wilhelm Niesel (Germany). 

After Alliance sessions adjourn, delegates will 
travel 250 miles north to Rio de Janeiro to attend the 
Centennial celebration marking the arrival of the first 
Presbyterian missionary in Brazil. The observance in 
Rio will be a symbol of the new day for the ecumeni- 
cal mission and relations of all “older” Churches. 
Around the world are Churches which in the past 
century have grown out of the mission of established 
Churches. Of the seventy-four member Churches of 
the Alliance, twenty-five are such “younger” Churches 
which trace their beginnings to the missionary con- 
cern of other Churches, chiefly those in the Alliance. 
Together older and younger Churches at Sao Paulo 
will consider their mission as a “Servant People of the 
Servant Lord.” —Ratru Wa.po Lioyp 


Chairman of the Committee on Program 
and Arrangements, 18th General Council 
of the World Presbyterian Alliance } 
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that drew students from all of Europe. 
Italian refugees and German-speaking 
congregations also worshiped there. 

Under the direction of Dr. Harrison 
Ray Anderson, pastor of Chicago’s 
Fourth Presbyterian Church, member 
churches of the World Alliance have 
contributed the $160,000 already spent 
on the reconstruction. Additional funds 
are still being sought for the final work 
of finishing and equipment. 

Reconstruction is already far enough 
along to permit the Church of Scotland 
and Dutch Reformed congregations in 
Geneva to begin using the building for 
worship. Later, the Italian and Spanish 
Protestant congregations will also use it. 

Rector Jacques Courvoisier of the 
University of Geneva, which this year 
celebrates the 400th anniversary of its 
founding by Calvin, reminded those 
present at the dedication that the Uni- 
versity’s faculty of theology held their 
classes in the Auditorium for more than 
two centuries. Rector Courvoisier pre- 
sented to Dr. Anderson the final design 
for a stained-glass window to be installed 
in the Auditorium as the gift of the Uni- 
versity. 

In expressing his appreciation, Dr. 
Anderson said: “For nearly 750 years 
men have worshiped in this holy place. 
.. Now [the building] is restored. It is 
as it should be. True to the past, useful 
for today, and ready for tomorrow.” 


Survey Shows Rise 
In Race Violence 


Racial violence, reprisal, and intimi- 
dation in the South have led to a break- 
down of law and order since the United 
States Supreme Court outlawed public 
school segregation five years ago, accord- 
ing to a report released last month, 

It was published jointly by the De- 
partment of Racial and Cultural Rela- 
of the National Council of 
Churches, New York; the American 
Friends Service Committee’s Southeast- 
ern office, High Point, North Carolina; 
and the Southern Regional Council, a 
biracial group in Atlanta working to- 
ward better race relations. 

The report listed 530 specific cases 
of racial violence in eleven Southern 
states from January 1, 1955, to January 
1, 1959. The three agencies emphasized 
that while the report dealt only with the 
angry, violent reactions to the desegre- 
gation decision, another account could 
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be given of patience, responsibility, 
courage, and good will by both whites 
and Negroes. 

“Although political leaders of South- 
ern states have declared their opposition 
to lawlessness,” the report said, “one 
may fairly ask whether legislative and 
executive policies of evasion and defi- 
ance of decision of the federal courts 
have not set an example whose contagion 
is uncontrollable.” 

In all, the report listed 225 acts 
against individual liberties and public 
peace. Included were many widely pub- 
licized incidents involving the appear- 
ance of Negroes at formerly white 
schools and colleges. 

An introduction to the thirty-page 
report said the cases were drawn from 
the general press of the nation and in 
large part from Southern newspapers. 
It noted that crimes forming part of 
other continuing social and legal prob- 
lems were not used, 

“Resistance groups, typified by the 
White Citizens Council born in Missis- 
sippi in 1954,” the report asserted, “have 
spread across the South. By 1956 they 
had an estimated 300,000 members. 
Their characteristic tactics have been 
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economic pressure, propaganda, and 
lobbying.” 

The report said that while there have 
been men and women across the South 
who have expressed anger and disap- 
proval over the intimidations, “too many 
of them since 1954 have acquiesced.” 


National Missions Board 
Needs Personnel 


Christian broadcasters are needed in 
Alaska. These and other interesting jobs 
are open in national missions. Sheldon 
Jackson Junior College in Alaska wants 
an art teacher. So does a school in Ari- 
zona. A high school in New Mexico 
needs a math teacher, a junior college 
in Mississippi a science teacher. A case- 
worker to handle foster home placement 
is needed in California, There are scores 
of other attractive openings. 


[For more information write the De- 
partment of Missionary Personnel, Board 
of National Missions, United Presbyte- 
rian Church U.S.A., 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N.Y.] 





iv 


President Eisenhower recently became the first alumnus of a United Presbyterian- 
related college which won’t open its doors till 1960. Florida Presbyterian Col- 
lege, sponsored by The United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. and the Presbyterian 
Church U.S. (Southern) conferred an honorary doctor of laws degree on the Presi- 
dent. From right: the Rev. Philip J. Lee, chairman, board of trustees of the col- 
lege; its president, Dr. William H. Kadel; Rep. William C, Cramer of Florida. 
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Mrs. 


WORLD 


Allen Beverstock, with other Presbyterians, is briefed for visit to the UN. 


AFFAIRS 


FIRSTHAND 


Back home after four look-ask-and- 
listen-packed days on Capitol Hill and 
at the United Nations Building, a Mil- 
waukee housewife declared: “I’ve chat- 
tered about national and world affairs 
ever since I was in high school. Once 
in a while, I’ve tried to act as a Chris- 
tian citizen, And now—finally—I think 
I’ve actually begun to see what it means, 
in today’s world, to love my neighbor as 
myself.” 

A first-time visitor to Washington, 
D.C., Mrs. Allen B. Beverstock was one 
of thirty-one United Presbyterians who 
set out to get a personal glimpse of this 
country’s role in international relations. 
She arrived ahead of time, ignored the 
late-spring downpour, and walked 
through the blossom-spattered streets to 
see the sights. She visited her Congress- 
man, the Honorable Henry S. Reuss— 
whom she’s known for about ten years 
—and obtained cards that admitted her 
to the galleries of the Senate and the 
House. 

After that, she hardly had time to 
wonder whether her husband and four 
children, staying with their grand- 
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mother, “were missing me or only envy- 
ing me.” During the next day and a half, 
she took reams of notes in briefings with 
Department of State officials, talked 
with both of Wisconsin’s Senators, the 
Honorable William Proxmire and the 
Honorable Alexander Wiley. 

At the United Nations Building, 
which Fran Beverstock had never seen 
before, there were more briefings (ar- 
ranged, like those in Washington, by 
The United Presbyterian Church’s De- 
partment of Social Education and Ac- 
tion). She found time to buy two 
packets of United Nations stamps for a 
friend, and had a dinnertime conversa- 
tion with Dr. S. S. Nehru, cousin of 
India’s Prime Minister, and his wife. 

A leader in social education and ac- 
tion efforts in Trinity Church, Milwau- 
kee, and in her community, Fran told 
her friends when she returned home: 
“In a day when brotherhood should be 
as wide as the world, our nation faces 
problems too big for human beings 
alone—which our leaders realize. They 
need not only our opinions but our 
prayers.” 


S. S. Nehru, a cousin of India’s Prime 


In Archives in Washington, Mrs. Bever- 
stock sees Declaration of Independence. 
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me Minister, addresses the visitors. With two friends, Mrs. Beverstock (center) poses for memory-album shot before UN. 
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She interviews Senator William Proxmire With passes to Senate and House, Mrs. Beverstock goes to capitol with the Rev. 
of her home state, Wisconsin. Clifford Earle, Philadelphia, and Robert Abrams, Ohio, members of the group. 
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@@ EPISCOPALIANS DECLINE INVITATION —When the 
new, twenty-million-dollar Interchurch Center is completed on 
New York city’s Morningside Heights, many officials of American 
Churches are going to be working side by side. United Presbyte- 
rian offices will move there from 156 Fifth Avenue. The National 
Council of Churches and the U.S. Conference for the World 
Council of Churches will have their headquarters there; so will 
many other denominational and interdenominational agencies. 
But it will not house the Episcopalians. Thanking the National 
Council of Churches for its kind invitation, the national council 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church recently voted not to make 
the move. The resolution stated that “we do not feel ecumenicity 
is necessarily or even wisely based on cohabitation....We are 


not certain that ‘the more we get together, the happier we'll be.’ 


... We would emphasize that the concern of the Episcopal Church 
for unity and cooperation with other Churches is not dependent 
in any way upon a decision related to housing.” The Episcopal 
Church will try to find a suitable location for its own headquarters 
somewhere in Manhattan. @ The National Council of Churches 
announced that Sullivan and Cromwell, the law firm of the late 
John Foster Dulles, had contributed an initial gift of $25,000 for 
the establishment of a John Foster Dulles Library and Research 
Center in the National Council’s new quarters. Mrs. Dulles dis- 
closed that before his death the Secretary of State had been in- 
formed of the gift. “It was deeply gratifying to him, as to me,” 
she wrote, “that in this way others will be helped to carry on the 
work that was so close to his heart and so much a part of his ideals.” 


@ SOUTHERN ENTHUSIASM - Senior high school and col- 
lege students have been flocking in increasing numbers every year 
to the World Missions conferences sponsored by the student body 
of Columbia Seminary of the Presbyterian Church U.S. (Southern). 
This year close to a thousand showed up in beautiful Rock Eagle 
State Park, eighty miles from the seminary in Decatur, Georgia. 
Thirty of them decided to devote their lives to missionary service. 


COOPERATION -— Protestant and Roman Catholic relations 
are improving, according to the editor of the weekly Jesuit maga- 
zine America. A century ago relations were bad, Father Thurston 
N. Davis says. Then, a Roman Catholic minority of Irish immi- 
grants suffered “open and rampant persecution.” Only thirty years 
ago, Al Smith was the target of religious bias during his un- 
successful campaign for the Presidency. Nowadays, Father Davis 
says, “people of both groups are joining forces as Christians and 
men of good will to attack problems of race, housing, juvenile 
delinquency, city planning, and adult education.” He lays the 
change to a higher level of education in the U.S, and more con- 
tact between Protestants and Roman Catholics here and abroad 
during and since the war years. Also, people realize that “the 
faiths are fundamentally different. Protestant is Protestant, and 
Catholic is Catholic,” he says. “They are not going to merge into 
some kind of bland and harmless mixture.” 
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Churches Increase Aid 
To Needy in Cuba 


A stepped-up relief program in Cuba 
has been undertaken by Church World 
Service after an agency representative's 
eye-witness report that more than 
50,000 persons have been living since 
the revolt in ruins, with no food, cloth- 
ing, or work. 

The agency of the National Council 
of Churches has announced it is send- 
ing one million multi-vitamin tablets, 
20,000 pounds of cottonseed oil, and 
clothing, and has also cabled $5,000 to 
aid the needy. 

(In March, The United Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. made available $95,000 
for Cuban relief and rehabilitation. ) 

A ten-day survey of conditions in the 
remote areas in North and South Oriente 
was made recently by the Rev. Frank L. 
Hutchinson, C.W.S. overseas program 
director. “We saw 1,400 refugees from 
one town, which had been deliberately 
burned by Batista forces, living in 
crumbling army barracks and shacks,” 
he said. “No one had work, as cane 
cutting is over, and no relief supplies 
had been sent them.” He added that 
even in Havana few people were aware 
of the gravity of the situation. 

In addition to C.W.S. aid, Mr. Hutch- 
inson said, the Havana churches in the 
Cuban Evangelical Council have sent 
clothing, and the Ministerial Association, 
denominational, and local government 
leaders are doing what they can. 

Agency officials said that they also 
plan to send United States government 
surplus powdered milk and corn meal, 
but that funds are urgently needed now 
to purchase and ship staple foods, “as 
it will be several months before these 
supplies can get there.” Church World 
Service had sent clothing to Cuba fol- 
lowing the victory of Castro forces last 


January. 


Pacifist Pastor Resumes Post 
After Prison Term 


Presbyterian pastor Maurice F. Mc- 
Crackin of Cincinnati, Ohio, released 
after serving a six-month sentence for 
ignoring a summons ¢rom the Internal 
Revenue Service, said last month he 
would continue to refuse paying his in- 
come tax. 

He has declined to pay 80 per cent 
of his taxes for the last ten years on the 
grounds that that percentage of the fed- 
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eral budget goes for military purposes. 
“My feelings are as strong as ever,” he 
said. “I cannot give my life and my 
substance to something I abhor.” 

Mr. McCrackin is pastor of West 
Cincinnati-St. Barnabas Church, a con- 
gregation jointly supported by the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Diocese of Southern 
Ohio and the Cincinnati Presbytery. 

In his first sermon after spending five 
months and four days at the Federal 
Prison Camp at Allenwood, Pennsyl- 
vania, the pastor preached to his con- 
gregation, who crowded the small 
church. “I do not believe it was part of 
God’s plan that we should have been 
separated for these months,” he de- 
clared. “It is not his will that conscience 
be violated, and that the fellowship of 
his followers be broken as ours has.” 

Mr. McCrackin was given the six- 
month sentence and a $250 fine for fail- 
ing to appear at a tax office in answer to 
the summons by the Revenue Office. 

On the date of his release, the 
names of 734 persons from many parts 
of the United States who declared their 
admiration and respect for him were re- 
leased. The statement signed by these 
persons said that “as long as four-fifths 
of an individual’s taxes go for past, pres- 
ent, and future wars, it is understandable 
why pacifists have conscientious scruples 
against paying taxes, just as they have 
conscientious scruples against engaging 
in military combat.” 


Civil Rights: 
Dissension in Georgia 


The Reverend Robert B. McNeill was 
born in Alabama and grew up with the 
attitudes of most white people raised 
south of the Mason-Dixon Line. When 
he entered a seminary to prepare him- 
self for the Presbyterian ministry, how- 
ever, he began to examine his feelings 
about the race situation that was making 
itself felt everywhere around him— 
and in himself as well. He started to 
study the problem. After becoming pas- 
tor of First Church in Columbus, 
Georgia, he went on finding out all he 
could about relations between whites 
and Negroes. He came to be considered 
such an expert on race relations that, in 
1957 and 1958, he was chosen by the 
Presbyterian Church U.S. (Southern) 
to draft its official report on race. The 
report was considered the most liberal 
statement ever issued by a Southern 
denomination. 
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As author of the report, Pastor Mc- 
Neill spoke with authority. In Look 
magazine he published an article urging 
“creative contact” between the two 
races. He called for “representation of 
both groups on city councils, grand 
juries, school boards, medical societies, 
ministerial associations, and other pub- 
lic agencies.” He must have known he 
would provoke at least some of his con- 
gregation in Columbus, Nevertheless, 
he repeated his statements from the pul- 
pit. 

Fifty members of the 1,200-member 
church grew angry enough to take steps 
—through representatives on the session 
—to have him ousted. 


The Reverend Robert McNeill 


At the session’s request, the presby- 
tery appointed a judicial commission to 
study and act upon the dissension within 
First Church. The commission’s first re- 
port (about a year ago) was favorable to 
Pastor McNeill. It dissolved the session 
and gave him the status of an evangelist 
—that is, provided him with the powers 
to receive members as well as carry on 
his pastoral duties. The commission said 
opposition to him had “stemmed pri- 
marily from his effort to relate the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ to the current 
racial problem in our Southland.” It up- 
held his right to speak freely from his 
pulpit. 

But the members of his congregation 
whom he had offended would not ac- 
cept the commission’s decision. This 


spring the commission reinvestigated the 
troubles in First Church and seemingly 
reversed itself. 

After a regular Sunday-morning serv- 
ice in June, the Reverend Frank C. King 
of Valdosta, Georgia, stood up in Pastor 
McNeill’s church and began to speak. 
Pastor McNeill had been warned what 
was coming, but his congregation was 
amazed to hear Pastor King announcing 
(as chairman of the commission ap- 
pointed by the Presbytery of Southwest 
Georgia) that McNeill was being dis- 
missed. The new report of the commis- 
sion said: “The interests of religion im- 
peratively demand it.” 

Some of the congregation, obvious- 
ly, were satisfied. But others were out- 
raged. Some said so—straight out—to 
Pastor King, who made an unfortunate 
reply. “The commission feels,” he said, 
“that the voice of the pulpit should be 
the voice of the congregation.” 

Pastor McNeill did not know whether 
or not he would appeal to a higher court 
in the Church. He was gratified by the 
support that was given him by friends 
in the congregation. Nevertheless, he did 
not stop saying what he believed to be 
right. 

In a farewell sermon, he said: “We 
in the South can no longer speak in 
terms of democracy or justice without 
making a parenthetical exception for an 
entire people. When we make this ex- 
ception time after time in everything we 
do, we have lost the capacity to reason 
logically. I have grown to despise a par- 
ticular word. That word is ‘compromise.’ 
Have you noticed how everybody is a 
moderate these days? Everybody is rush- 
ing toward middle ground. We'll have 
to revise our terminology now. We'll 
have to refer to left moderates, right 
moderates, and middle moderates. This 
type of so-called moderate will be 
caught up and squeezed in the very 
middle he has created for himself.” 

Some people in Columbus wept 
openly, and others grew angrier. Not 
long after his dismissal, Pastor McNeill 
had to take to his bed because of a 
heart attack and pneumonia. 

Meanwhile, north of the Mason-- 
Dixon Line, in Pittsburgh’s Mt. Lebanon 
Church, the Reverend John Calvin Reid, 
who had been Mr. MeNeill’s predecessor 
at First Church in Columbus, spoke up 
—in two sermons—in his defense. Result: 
the Mt. Lebanon congregation offered 
McNeill a post on their own church's 
staff for a year and pledged $12,000 
toward making their invitation effective. 
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“Lead on, O King Eternal, the day of march has come,” sang thirteen newly commis- 
sioned (teachers, preachers, nurses, and one surgeon). Soon they will take up their 
individual assignments in Brazil, Ethiopia, Iran, Japan, the Philippines, Venezuela. 


DEDICATION: 


Bricks, Mortar, and Lives 


Ecumenical Training Center’s main build- 
ing at Stony Point, N.Y.: all four com- 
bine beauty and economy with flexibility. 
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Dr. Raymond V. Kearns, Jr., vice-chair- 
man of Commission, visits with Rev. and 
Mrs. Donald Kirkman, bound for Japan. 


On a sunny day last month, the staff 
and members of the Commission on 
Ecumenical Mission and Relations 
boarded two buses at 156 Fifth Avenue 
for the hour-long drive up the Hudson 
River to Stony Point, New York, where 
the Commission’s thirty-one-acre Gil. 
mor-Sloane estate is located. 

As the buses pulled into the curving 
drive, the Commission members saw the 
brand new buildings of the Ecumenical 
Training Center, low-lying and modern, 
clustered around a central “green” with 
its not-very-green stubble of young 
grass. 

The occasion was a momentous one, 
the dedication of the training center and 
the commissioning of the first “class” of 
thirteen missionary trainees, bound for 
Brazil; Ethiopia, Iran, Japan, the Philip- 
pines, and Venezuela as rural evan- 
gelists, teachers, nurses, and one sur- 
geon. 

Dr. Theophilus M. Taylor, Commis- 
sion chairman, reminded the candidates 
that “we have a citizenship in the gospel 
of Jesus Christ . . . it is not enough to be- 
lieve. We must be ready to suffer for 
him.... No human life comes to birth 
without suffering, neither does a spir- 
itual life come into being without travail.” 

The thirteen young men and women 
lined up on the front row to receive 
their certificates of commission and the 
“Charge to New Appointees” delivered 
by Dr. Bryan de Kretser, minister of the 
Presbyterian Church of Ceylon and visit- 
ing professor of the Federated Faculty 
of the University of Chicago. 

Dr. de Kretser advised the mission- 
aries “to consort with sinners, to be with 


Mrs. Donald P. Smith, Mrs. Mateo Occena, 


and Mrs. Aquilino Guerrero in living 
room of one of three new housing units. 
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people in their predicament. Many mis- 
sionaries,” he said, “have a ghostly rela- 
tionship with the world. They are neve 
flesh and blood, never involved in the 
world.” 

According to the Reverend Donald 
P. Smith, director of the center, the 
purpose of the rigorous five-and-a-half 
month’s training period is not only for 
orientation but is also a screening proc- 
ess, a re-examination of the “overseas 
call.” 

Candidates spend ten weeks at var- 
ious training points before launching 
into Stony Point’s three-month program. 
Here they are helped to understand 
their Christian mission of teaching and 
healing in areas that confront problems 
raised by colonialism, racial tensions, 
the impact of industrial and technologi- 
cal revolution, the resurgence of non- 
Christian religions, Communism, and 
Roman Catholicism. 

This first “class” was small, but in the 
fall the new buildings will be capable of 
housing seventy-two people in the three 
living units, each of which is equipped 
with twelve double bedrooms, baths, 
laundry, and kitchenette. The large cen- 
tral building where the commissioning 
services were held contains offices, class- 
rooms, a library, a kitchen, and an as- 
sembly dining room where candidates 
will eat together in family groups. 

The Gilmor-Sloane estate, or which 
the Ecumenical Training Center is built, 
was left by will to the former Board of 
Foreign Missions by the four Gilmor 
sisters. Their spacious, comfortable old 
home has been used for meetings and 
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conferences for ten years. 


During rest period, children of mission- 
aries pose in nursery school conducted 
by fraternal delegate Mrs. Guerrero. 
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If Christ walked 
through your 
town today... 


If Christ had chosen this year—and your 
town—as the time and place of His 
teaching, He would talk with you in the 
language and idiom of today . . . even as 
He talked with the people of Jerusalem 
in the language and idiom of their day. 
Out of this idea—the idea of Jesus speak- 
ing to us in our own language—has 
come a beautiful new version of His 
teaching and His life—‘“The New Testa- 
ment in Modern English,”’ translated by 
J. B. Phillips, Canon Prebendary of Chi- 
chester Cathedral, England. 

Although it departs from the style of 
existing versions, this new translation 
(from the original Greek) has been en- 
thusiastically endorsed by prominent 
Protestant clergymen of all denomina- 
tions. 

As you read this book, Christ’s teaching 
will become clearer . . . you and your 
family will feel a closer bond with the 
fascinating story of the New Testament. 
If ever you have found other versions of 
the Bible difficult to understand .. . if 
you would like to read Christ’s words as 
He would speak them to you today... 
you will want to read this book. The 
cost is only $6.00. Visit your local book- 
store, or write to The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 
New York. 
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Of People and Places 


MOTHER WANTED “IN,” TOO 

Two years ago, when the Russell 
Hedmans'’ sixth child entered the nursery 
of the Presbyterian Church of Roseland, 
New Jersey (the Reverend Walter R. 
Coats, pastor), Mrs. Hedman volun- 
teered her services as a church school 
teacher. “Since seven of us leave each 
Sunday,” she remarked, “I may as well 
join them and make it a family affair.” 
Mr. Hedman teaches a junior depart- 
ment group, Mrs. Hedman a junior 
high group. In addition, Mr. Hedman 
is a Scoutmaster, and Mrs. Hedman 
works with a Brownie troop. After the 
arrival of the expected seventh child, she 
plans to return to her church activities. 
Shown with Mr. Coats are (left to right) 
Mr. and Mrs. Hedman; Peggy, five; 
Barbara, eight; Kit, twelve; Doug, elev- 
en; Tommy, nine; and Martha, sixteen. 


U.S.A. CHILDREN IN GERMANY 
JOIN HOME CHURCHES 

After a fifteen-month course of in- 
struction, eight children of military and 
civilian families living in the area of 
Munich, Germany, were recently taken 
into the memberships of Presbyterian 
churches in the United States. Early in 
1958 Walter R. Pettibone, Chaplain 
(Capt.) U.S.A., was asked by an active 
Presbyterian officer and his wife to con- 
duct a class for children in preparation 
for church membership. The group met 
weekly, using as part of the course 
the United Presbyterian Communicant’s 
Class Course, with filmstrips. Some time 
before the group was prepared for con- 
firmation, the sessions of the “home” 
churches enthusiastically granted per- 
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mission and authorization to receive each 
child into church membership. The Pres- 
byterian churches which received the 
new members were: First, Kenton, Ohio; 
First, Leavenworth, Kansas; Williams- 
burg, Virginia; First, Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas; and National, Washington, D.C. 
In addition to Chaplain Pettibone, two 
other Presbyterian Chaplains took part 
in the confirmation service. They are 
Chaplain William G. Devanny and 
Chaplain Clarence Philip Buss. 


CHRISTIAN STUDENT CENTER 
IS DEDICATED IN IRAN 

In Teheran, Iran, a new building near 
the University of Teheran was recently 
dedicated by the Alborz Foundation, an 
educational center related to the United 
Presbyterian Mission and the Evangeli- 
cal Church of Iran. During the service, 
two American missionary couples were 
honored by leading Iranians, as well as 
by Americans. They were the late Dr. 
and Mrs. Samuel M. Jordan, and Dr. 
and Mrs. Arthur C. Boyce of West- 
minster Gardens, Duarte, California. 
Both couples were educators in Alborz 
College, a former mission institution. 

The Foundation, established in 1947 
as a continuation of Alborz College and 
other educational services of the Iran 
Mission, has won acceptance in Teheran 
through its recreational activities, Eng- 
lish classes, and opportunities for English 
conversation with staff members. The 
Christian community uses the building 
and grounds as a kind of parish house 
where groups of all ages can meet for 
instruction, recreation, worship, dinners, 
and conferences. 

Highlights of the dedication ceremony 
were the presentation of a citation and 
medals to Dr. and Mrs. Boyce for serv- 
ices to Iranian education; and the dedi- 
cation of Boyce Library by Mr. N. 
Montasser, Alborz College alumni presi- 
dent. 


PRESBYTERIANS HONORED 

The Rev. George J. Beck, at gradua- 
tion exercises at Sheldon Jackson Junior 
College, Sitka, Alaska, during which he 
was presented with a plaque naming him 
the recipient of the “Christian Citizen- 
ship Award”—the highest recognition 
given by the college. In 1895 Mr. Beck 
went to Sitka Training School, forerun- 
ner of Sheldon Jackson Junior College, 
to serve as an instructor in carpentry. 
In the next twenty years, in addition to 
instructing, he served as assistant super- 


Mary Sue Woolfolk has been chosen 
Queen of the 1959 Portland, Oregon, 
Rose Festival. A high school student, a 
member of Portland’s First Presbyterian 
Church (the Reverend Paul S. Wright, 
pastor), where she is one of the young- 
est and most active leaders, she is taking 
part in the 100-day celebration of Ore- 
gon’s centennial, The brand-new red and 
white Pontiac convertible in which she 
rode during Rose Festival Week was 
awarded to National Missions field rep- 
resentative the Reverend John G. Phil- 
lips for suggesting theme of next year’s 
festival. 





intendent and acting superintendent of 
the school. Later he served the churches 
of Southeastern Alaska as ruling elder, 
lay preacher, ordained pastor, moderator 
of presbytery, and Alaska delegate to 
General Assembly. During both World 
Wars Mr. Beck served voluntarily, earn- 
ing tributes of commendation and per- 
sonal appreciation from the highest 
ranking generals of the times. At the 
end of 1936, after more than forty years 
as a missionary of the Church, Mr. Beck 
retired from active duty. He now lives in 
Ketchikan, where he is known as that 
city’s “Grand Old Man.” 

@ Dr. David I. Berger, by Third Pres- 
byterian Church, Dubuque, Iowa (the 
Reverend George H. Pike, pastor), o 

his fortieth anniversary in the ministry. 
Dr. Berger was ordained in Third 
Church, and since fhen has served in 
various capacities as pastor, teacher, and 
counselor. Presently he is professor of 
Homiletics at the Theological Seminary 
of the University of Dubuque. 

@ Miss Dora Blanchard, Mrs. Edwin A. 
Fisher, and Mr. T. Donald Carter, by 
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the First Presbyterian Church, Boonton, 
New Jersey (the Reverend Robert A. 
Reighart, pastor). They were presented 
with copies of J. B. Phillips’ New Testa- 
ment in Modern English, in recognition 
of long association with First Church. 
The ladies are seventy-year members; 
Mr. Carter is a fifty-year member. 

@ Miss Ada Conklin, by the Central 
Brick Presbyterian Church, East Orange, 
New Jersey (Dr. John Crew Tyler, pas- 
tor), at a reception marking the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of her service as parish 
visitor and financial secretary. 

@ Dr. Charles T. Leber, by the govern- 
ment of France, in naming him a Knight 
of the Legion of Honor. The title was 
granted on the occasion of the recent 
four hundredth anniversary of the Re- 
formed Church of France. Dr. Leber is 
general secretary of the Commission on 
Ecumenical Mission and Relations of 
The United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
and is also the Commission’s regional 
secretary for Europe. 

@ The Reverend Neal D. McClanahan, 
and Mrs. McClanahan, on the occasion 
of their fiftieth wedding anniversary, by 
members of the Sugar Tree Grove 
United Presbyterian Church, near Mon- 
mouth, Illinois. Mr. McClanahan has 
been serving as stated supply of the 
church for seven years, prior to which 
the couple spent forty-two years on the 
mission field in Egypt before retiring. 

@ Dr. Franklin J. Miller, pastor emeri- 
tus of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Paterson, New Jersey (the Rev- 
erend David O. Roberts, pastor), at a 
community-wide observance of the fif- 
tieth anniversary of his ordination to the 
ministry. Dr. Miller served Madison 
Avenue Church for thirty-seven years. 
The congregation presented him with an 
all-expense-paid vacation. 

@ The Reverend Dr. Andrew G. Solla, 
now pastor emeritus of the Presbyterian 
Church of Our Saviour, Bristol, Penn- 
sylvania, at a testimonial dinner. 

@ Fifteen members of Peters Creek 
United Presbyterian Church, Venetia, 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend Robert J. 
Hinman, pastor), for fifty-or-more-year 
memberships in the church, at a con- 
gregational dinner. The honor guests 
were: Mrs. Anna Bebout; Mr. and Mrs. 
George B. Clark; George W. Douglass, 
Sr.; Henry V. Froebe; Mrs. Minnie 
Henry; Miss Sadie Himmegar; Ray M. 
and Walter E. Holleran; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Matthews; Mrs, Gertrude Moore; Mrs. 
Dora Neebling; Mr. and Mrs. W. M. 
Patterson; and Charles Swagler. 
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Sherrie is the sort of child you would pick out in a crowd. An 
American Indian, pretty with black, beautiful eyes, there is a sort of 
wistful doubt and discontent about her that intrigues one. She is 
slightly suspicious of you at first, for her seven years of life have been 
hard. One of five children, her father’s earnings were always meager 
and illness prevents his working now or at any steady job in the 
future. With six mouths to feed, her mother works picking cotton, 
but it is temporary and uncertain work. Talking with Sherrie in 
front of her barren adobe hut home, one glances at the dreary, dis- 
couraging surroundings and then into her earnest, worried little face, 
and — suddenly one loves her. 

With Christian Children’s Fund help, Sherrie can have a chance 
at something better, and so can many other of these little First 
Americans. The Indian Bureau, the public schools and church mis- 
sions are helping. But the Indian in many cases does have a just 
grievance against the conquerors of his land. Often, Indians still feel 
they do not belong, are not welcome and are foreigners in the land 
that once was theirs. Many of them do not even speak English. 

CCF assists 2,000 Indian children in 23 projects located in 6 
states. It is a part of its world-wide program of 295 affiliated projects 
and orphanages assisting 25,000 children in 36 different countries. 
It serves over 27,000,000 meals a year and is the largest Protestant 
orphanage organization in the world. It is registered with the Ad- 
visory Committee on Voluntary Aid of the International Cooperation 
Administration of the United States Government. Founded in 1938, 
it is experienced, efficient, economical and conscientious. 

Indian children like Sherrie can be “adopted” under the CCF 
“Adoption Plan” as can children in any of the countries listed below. 
The cost to the contributor is the same in all countries — $10.00 
a month. 

COUNTRIES: AFRICA (Central), AUSTRIA, BELGIUM, BOLIVIA, BORNEO, BRAZIL, BURMA, 
CANADA, CHILE, ENGLAND, FINLAND, FRANCE, GREECE, HONG KONG, INDIA, 
INDONESIA, IRAN, ITALY, JAMAICA, JAPAN, JORDAN, KOREA, LAPLAND, LEBANON, 
MACAO, MALAYA, MEXICC, OKINAWA, PAKISTAN, PHILIPPINES, PUERTO RICO, SYRIA, 


TAIWAN (Formosa), UNITED STATES, VIETNAM (Indochina), WESTERN GERMANY, AMERI- 
CAN INDIANS OR GREATEST NEED. 


For Information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


China Building, Richmond, Va. 


____Please send me further information. 








I wish to “adopt” a boy 
for one year in 
(Name Country) 

I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 

first month . Please send me 

the child’s name, story, address and 
picture. I understand that I can cor- 
respond with the child, Also, that there 
is no obligation to continue the adoption. 
I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
help by giving $. 


girl 





NAME 





ADDRESS. 





CITY 





STATE 





Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 
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NEWS 


For the Record: 


CHURCH ANNIVERSARIES: 

225th. Silver Spring, Mechanicsburg, 
Pa. (the Rev. Tolbert D. Hewlett, pas- 
tor). 

180th. Cross Creek, Pa. (the Rev. 
Thomas Conboy, pastor). 

175th. Bethel, Irwin, Pa. (the Rev. 
Albert L. Schartner, pastor). 

150th. First, (Old Peach Orchard), 
Hector, N.Y. (the Rev. Eugene H. Ten- 
nis, pastor). The congregation recently 
dedicated new education facilities. 

First, Pittsford, N.Y. (the Rev. Rich- 
ard L., Kesel, pastor). The sanctuary was 
recently renovated and rededicated. 

125th, Coatesville, Pa. (the Rev. Dr. 
C. Hans Evans, pastor). Afterward a 
memorial chapel and carillon were dedi- 
| cated. The church also has a new edu- 
| cation building. 
Tunkhannock, Pa. (the Rev. Robert 
| R. Smyrl, moderator, during the pulpit 
| vacancy.) 

100th. Salem Welsh, Columbus Jct., 
Iowa (the Rev. James S. Rila, pastor). 

Center United, Midway, Pa. (the Rev. 
Charles Van Dyne, pastor). 

First, Morrisville, Pa. (the Rev. Dr. 
Clifford G. Pollock, pastor). 

90th. Bunker Hill, Sewell, N.J. (the 
Rev. Harold A. Jenkins, Sr., pastor). 

85th. First, Saint Helena, Calif. (the 
Rev. Ralph Claude Shanks, pastor). A 
kitchen, part of an education-adminis- 
tration building now under construction, 
was dedicated recently. 

75th. First, Hallock, Minn. (the Rev. 
Wilhelm F. Hempel, pastor). 

Second United, New Castle, Pa. (the 
Rev. George W. Henderson, pastor). 

50th. First, Turlock, Calif. (the Rev. 
John M. Peffers, pastor). 

First, Fort Pierce, Fla. (the 
George Barnes Edgar, pastor). 

First Ukrainian, Irvington, N.J. (Mr. 
David A. Hughes, stated supply). 

First, Rolling Bay, Wash. (the Rev. 
Dr. I. M. Brubacher, pastor). 

40th. Bethany United, Flint, Mich. 
(the Rev. Donald Hart Gordon, pastor). 

35th. First, Willow Grove, Pa. (the 
Rev. Charles A. Grube, pastor). 

30th. Ward Memorial, Detroit, Mich. 
(the Rev. Dr. Bartlett L. Hess, pastor). 








Rev. 


DEDICATIONS: 

Victoria (formerly First) United, 
Riverside, Calif. (the Rev. Robert Bing- 
ham, pastor), of a new sanctuary and a 
fellowship-education building. 

Riverside United, Daytona Beach, 





Fla. (the Rev. Dr. Joseph L. Connolly, 
pastor), of a new church plant. 

Forty-third Avenue, Gary, Ind. (the 
Rev. Dr, John W. Goodpasture, pastor), 
of a new sanctuary. 

Ogden Dunes Community, Gary, Ind. 
(the Rev. Daniel D. Brand, pastor), of 
a new sanctuary and education building, 

First, Ringsted, Iowa (the Rev. James 
M. Warren, pastor), of a new church, 
Under construction now is a new mange, 

Central United, Topeka, Kans. (the 
Rev. Eldin L. Bennett, pastor), of a new 
education unit, the chapel, and other 
recently renovated facilities. 

First, Redwood Falls, Minn. (the Rey, 
A. E. Goldhorn, pastor), of a new edu- 
cation unit and the remodeled sanctuary, 

Arlington Hills, St. Paul, Minn. (the 
Rev. Richard C. Kroeger, pastor), of a 
new church. 

First, Macon, Mo, (the Rev. Kenneth 
Hindman, pastor), of a new manse. 

First, Clifton, N.J. (the Rev. J. Willis 
Horton, pastor), of a new education 
building named Marta Hall in honor of 
a former pastor, now deceased. 

Trinity, Haddonfield, N.J. (the Rev. 
Wallace Edmund Carver, pastor), of a 
new church. 

First, Brockport, N.Y. (the Rev. Bruce 
M. Bowen, pastor), of the Paul Holden 
Hays Hall, a new Christian education 
building named in memory of a former 
pastor, now deceased. 

Rocky River, Ohio (the Rev. James E. 
Walker, pastor), of its first unit—a fel- 
lowship hall and education building. 

Venice, Ross, Ohio (the Rev. David 
C. Rightor, pastor), of a sanctuary and 
church school building. 

Glendale, Toledo, Ohio (the Rev. 
Wm. L. Lindblom, pastor), of a sanctu- 
ary. 

Community, Oakland, Ore. (the Rev. 
Richard S. Wayne, pastor), of a new 
church. 

Sharon Community, Coraopolis, Pa. 
(the Rev. William H. Johnson, pastor), 
of a Christian education building. 

Westminster, Greensburg, Pa. (the 
Rev. E. Merlin Withrow, pastor), of a 
new education unit. 

Suburban, Scranton, Pa. (the Rev. 
David C. Osborn, pastor), of new church 
school rooms and the remodeled sanctu- 
ary. . 

Vance Memorial, Wheeling, W. Va. 
(the Rev. Dr. J. Davis Illingworth, pas- 
tor), of a new education building. 

Pioneer United, Marinette, Wisc. (the 
Rev. Gifford R. Ruby, pastor), of a new 
Christian education building. 
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“MAN OF 
RIGHT MUCH COURAGE” 


(Continued from page 7) 


weeks since I was a sophomore in high 
school, I had had some kind of respon- 
sibility for some kind of printed sheet,” 
Brown remarked recently, casting a con- 
tented glance around the spick-and-span 
new offices of the Outlook, which pre- 
sent a cheerful contrast to the one room 
in which the paper was housed when 
Brown took it over. 

This relative prosperity has been 
achieved partly by keeping the over- 
head low (the editorial staff is composed 
mainly of Aubrey Brown) and partly by 
developing some enterprises related to 
the Outlook which make a little money. 
Each year, Brown puts out a “Going-to- 
College” handbook, an attractive publi- 
cation which carries general articles on 
concerns of college students, often in- 
cluding the comments of young people 
themselves, plus accounts of a large 
number of colleges, chiefly church-re- 
lated. 

Thirty-two thousand copies of this 
guide were sold last year, chiefly to min- 
isters who give them to young people. 
Brown and his brother also publish oc- 
casional pamphlets or books, handle 
the publications of the Church of Scot- 
land, and market a considerable list of 
other books and pamphlets, mainly of 
a religious cast. 

By keeping a good many irons hot, 
the Brown brothers manage to sustain 
a financially independent Presbyterian 
weekly which speaks its mind on all sub- 
jects. 

When Brown started his career as 
editor (“I learned make-up by doing it 
wrong,” he says), the outlook for the 
Outlook seemed pretty grim. 

“He started on a shoestring, and it was 
a pretty thin shoestring,” remarks one 
of his long-time collaborators. The 
printer had taken over the publication 
for debts, and was keeping it going in 
order to protect his investment. 

Ernest Trice Thompson, the distin- 
guished professor of Church history of 
Union Seminary, Richmond, and _ re- 
cently elected Moderator of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S. (Southern), 
was acting as editor-in-chief, purely out 
of devotion to the cause. (His Sunday 
school lessons, which appear each week 
in the Outlook, continue to be one of its 
most loved features, and he appears on 
the masthead these days as coeditor, 
functioning in an advisory way with his 
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long-time friend and ex-student. Brown.) 

Thompson recruited a number of 
ministers, friends, and former students 
to contribute various sections of the 
publication each week, working, like 
him, for love, and among these contrib- 
utors was Aubrey Brown. In the course 
of a conversation at Montreat, the con- 
ference-ground of the U.S, Church where 
Brown's mother-in-law had-a summer 
place, Aubrey had made it clear to 
Thompson that he had a lot of ideas 
about running a church paper and 
wouldn't be averse to trying them out. 

Accordingly, after a number of friends 
of the paper had banded together to 
raise enough money to buy it back from 
the printer and even start a new editor 
off with a little cash in hand, Thompson 
knew just where to turn to find the man. 

Brown was then in his second pastor- 
ate, in the coal-mining town of Mont- 
gomery, West Virginia. He found the 
parish ministry highly challenging (“the 
writing has always been incidental with 
me,” he says), yet the call to present the 
gospel message to a wider audience than 
you can get in a single church made a 
strong appeal to him. 

According to his wife, “He was wild 
about it from the start.” 

“Aubrey is a man who has staked his 
life on his belief in a God who is sover- 
eign in all of life,’ Malcolm Calhoun, 
secretary of the Division of Christian 
Action of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S., said not long ago. “I feel that this 
explains his dedication in the field of 
journalism, his courageous voice—espe- 
cially -on controversial issues—and the 
serenity of his home life.” 

This dedication was a deep part of 
Brown “from his youth up.” Always ac- 
tive in the affairs of the church (his 
father was an elder), Brown even served 
as janitor of the little church in Mineral 
Wells during his high school days. 

At Davidson College (from which he 
was graduated in 1929, having contin- 
ued his writing career as editor of the 
Davidsonian), “my whole world crum- 
bled,” Brown says, referring to the shat- 
tering of the set of rather literalist ideas 
about the Bible and the universe which 
he had brought with him from Texas. 
But he emerged from college with a 
faith more firmly grounded than before 
(“It is not a bad thing to have spells of 
doubt,” he says), and went on to Union 
Seminary in Richmond. 

There, under the influence of such 
men as Ernest Thompson and the other 
famous Thompson, W. Taliaferro, 
Brown came to see the gospel as “a thing 
that makes demands.” (Continued) 
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“MAN OF 
RIGHT MUCH COURAGE” 


(Continued) 


“The good actions taken by our 
Church in recent years,” Brown said re- 
cently, “can be explained, I think, by 
the training and inspiration which the 
ministers have received in the semi- 
naries, where professors have helped 
them come to grips with vital concerns 
of our day.” 

At the first meeting of synod after 
Brown’s ordination and call to the 
church at Ronceverte, in the hilly farm- 
ing country of West Virginia in the fall 
of 1932, the neophyte preacher was 
named to the Christian education com- 
mittee. 

“I didn’t go to synod meeting; I was 
being married,” Brown recalls with a 
smile. “When I went to the first meeting 
of the committee, they appointed me 
chairman of the subcommittee on chil- 
dren’s work. Some of our friends have 
called that appointment prophetic.” 

The Browns have taken a lot of inter- 
est in children’s work during the more 
than a quarter-century of their marriage: 
they have seven of their own (four of 
them redheads like their father), with 
number eight due to arrive in October. 
The young Browns range from Aubrey, 
III, who was graduated from Harvard 
last month after writing a thesis on the 
attitude of the church in the South 
toward the Negro, down to Ernest 
Thompson Brown, who is eight, with 
four girls and another boy strung out 
between. 

Mrs. Brown, the former Sarah Hill, is 
the sister of a college and seminary 
classmate of Aubrey’s, Thomas E. Hill 
(now professor of philosophy and ethics 
at Macalester College), and the daugh- 
ter of William E. Hill, who was pastor 
of the Second Presbyterian Church in 
Richmond during Brown’s student days. 

Aubrey had met his bride-to-be when 
he accepted Tom Hill's invitation to 
Christmas dinner, Texas being too far 
away for a poor seminary student to re- 
turn to during the holidays. Sarah was 
then a student at Agnes Scott College 
(where, among other awards, she won 
the title of “Miss Health”); and until 
Aubrey’s senior year at Seminary, when 
she was a student at the Training School 
for church workers in Richmond, they 
saw one another only during Christmas 
holidays. 

Since Aubrey Brown’s salary in his 
first pastorate started at $100 a month, 
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with an additional ten dollars (increased 
to fifteen when he married) as a living 
subsidy, the Browns’ early married life 
was a bit of an economic struggle. 

“The things we didn’t have that young 
people nowadays think they need,” re- 
marks Mrs. Brown, thinking back with 
wonder and affection on those years. 

The combination of lots of children 
and not much money, together with a 
dedication to the job of producing a 
Christian atmosphere in the home, ac- 
counts for the cooperation, warmth, in- 
genuity, and organization noted by 


ee 


any SH 





a 
indefatigable Outlook editor stands on 
threshold of new office, out of which 
come news and sometimes controversial 
views of Presbyterian church affairs. 


visitors to the Browns’ pleasant red- 
brick house in Richmond, just a couple 
of steps from the seminary campus. 

“All of us who have been in his home 
have been impressed by the closeness, 
the wholesomeness, and the good spirit 
of his family life,” Ralph Waldo Lloyd, 
president of Maryville College (where 
the eldest Brown daughter, Zaida, is a 
junior), recently remarked in speaking 
of Aubrey. 

The serving of dinner at the Browns’ 
goes off like clockwork. Everybody has 
a job: the eldest daughter at home 
washes dishes (Julia will enter college 
in the fall, leaving this chore to Vir- 








ginia); the others draw slips of paper 
to see who will be dish-dryer, dining. 
room cleaner, and “odd-man”—the one 
who scrapes the pots and puts the food 
away. 

When the children decided, last 
Christmas time, that the living room 
really had to be redecorated, all hands 
turned to. The little boys, William and 
Ernest, took the family’s orders for soup 
and sandwiches to keep them going, 
while all the bigger members of the 
family, in a day-long painting spree, 
with songs and stories to distract them, 
gave the walls a handsome rose-colored 
coat of paint. 

The Browns like to do things together, 
and with seven children it is not surpris- 
ing that they felt the need of some kind 
of car more roomy than the common. 
Quite naturally, Brown solved this prob- 
lem by writing a lot of letters (in the 
course of his business he has become a 
prodigious letter writer). He addressed 
the major automobile companies, ex- 
plaining his situation, and asking what 
they had to suggest. Some of the com- 
panies disregarded his communication. 

But one of the manufacturers took 
immediate and helpful action. The assist- 
ant to the president called Brown on 
the phone from Detroit, and described a 
miracle of a car (second-hand) with 
every possible gadget and three big 
seats, in addition to luggage space. It 
had been used to transport officials of 
the company to and from their planes— 
an airport limousine, in short. 

When Brown inquired, somewhat 
fearfully, how much they wanted for this 
gem, the figure named was so low that 
he hopped the next train to Detroit, 
concluded the agreement, and drove the 
car back to Richmond forthwith. 

“It certainly is wonderful for car- 
pools,” says Mrs. Brown. “Sometimes | 
take three pools at a time.” | 

Though Aubrey Brown never takes a 
vacation, and only occasionally leaves 
his office in Richmond for as much as a 
week at a time to attend some church 
gathering, like a general assembly or 
the World Council of Churches meeting 
in Evanston (this latter being the long- 
est he has ever been away from the 
premises of the Outlook since he took 
it over), he still manages to have a lot 
of fun. 

His youngest daughter, Eleanor, tells 
how her practical-joking father dressed 
up in outlandishly ghostly garb and 
frightened the neighborhood last Hal- 
loween. “The kids said, ‘Your big 
brother scared us to death on Hallow- 
een,’ and I said, “That wasn’t my brother; 
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that was my father.’ 

Community activities make a consid- 
erable demand on his time. Currently, 
Aubrey Brown is president of the Rich- 
mond Area chapter of the Virginia Coun- 
cil on Human Relations. “They tried to 
get people of prominence and stature 
to head it up, and when they couldn't, 
they got me,” he says of this assignment. 

For the last few years, Brown taught 
an adult Sunday school class in All 
Souls Church, a Presbyterian church in 
Richmond whose membership is almost 
entirely Negro. 

Rachel Henderlite, of the Board of 
Christian Education in Richmond, her- 
self a member of All Souls, describes 
the way Aubrey, with his extraordinary 
gifts both for listening and for making 
the truths of the Scripture relevant to 
the needs of today, would get his class 
so excited about whatever the Bible 
lesson of the week happened to be that 
they would gather in a restaurant nearby 
afterward “and go on discussing most 
of the afternoon.” 

“A new loyalty to Bible study was 
born in the lives of people who con- 
fessed that they had been church mem- 
bers for as long as fifty years prior to 
their coming under Dr. Brown’s teach- 
ing,” says Irwin Elligan, pastor of All 
Souls, pointing out also that Brown’s 
“teaching on the subject of race was as 
daring to the sentiments of Negroes as it 
was to whites,” while remaining never- 
theless “uncompromising in declaring 
enforced segregation to be sinful.” 

Brown eventually gave up the class, 
because he didn’t want the group to be 
built up solely around his person. Next 
fall he is to present a course on “The 
Christian in Politics” in the Ginter Park 
Church, where his family belongs. 

In Brown’s discussion of social issues, 
as one of his friends has remarked, “he’s 
not just speaking from what he’s heard; 
he knows a lot from firsthand experi- 
ence. 

When the Hanover presbytery (in 
which Richmond is included) decided to 
Operate its summer youth camp on an 
interracial basis a couple of years ago, 
the leaders assumed that it would be 
all right to put the two Brown girls in 
groups where the one or two Negro girls 
were—“as it was,” Brown affirms. “When 
the parents of one of our girls’ friends 
became disturbed and asked if we were 
going to bring our girls home, I said no,” 
Brown recounts, “We had known about 
the situation all along and were glad 
our girls could help make the adjust- 
ments to the situation. 

“Our gitls got along fine,” he adds. 
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“The thing the churches have to do,” 
said Brown recently, “is to declare an 
open policy for worship and for member- 
ship. A church that builds a fence around 
the means of grace, a hedge about the 
Gospel command, raises a real question 
as to its right to call itself a Christian 
church.” 

Although he doesn’t expect racial in- 
tegration to take place overnight (con- 
trary to what some of his critics seem 





Broadcasts 


The Protestant Hour—George M. 
Docherty, speaker, in a series on “A 
Faith to Believe,” sponsored by The 
United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
Music by the Muskingum College 
Choir. Series will be carried through 
August 9 over about 300 stations 
across the country. 


Frontiers of Faith—“The Gods We 
Live With,” a series of discussions 
on false gods in modern life. July 
19, “Race Relations”; July 26, “The 
Arts.” NBC-TV network, Sundays, 
5:30 to 6:00 p.m. (EDT) 


Pilgrimage—Quincy Howe and 
guests in discussions. July 19, “Can 
We Have Partnership in Foreign 
Aid?” July 26, “What are Our In- 
alienable Rights?” ABC radio net- 
work, Sundays, 1:30 to 1:55 P.M. 
(EDT). 











to think), he does believe that a step 
in the right direction is to bring people 
together across the lines of difference 
so that they can talk freely—“and then 
follow where that leads them.” 

The same principle of letting people 
come to know one another governs his 
thinking about church union. Although, 
in the light of the rule in the Southern 
Presbyterian Church which requires ap- 
proval of three-fourths of the presby- 
teries before a union may be effected, 
Brown didn’t really expect the U.S. 
church to accept the plan of union of 
1954, he was nevertheless disappointed, 
though not downhearted, he says, at the 
overwhelming defeat of the proposal. 

“If vou don’t know a fellow,” he says, 


“you can believe almost anything about 
him.” Some of the misapprehensions 
sown consciously by opponents of re- 
union contributed, Brown believes, to 
the defeat of the union plan. 

“We have not educated our laymen 
very well,” he says (ministers, by and 
large, in the Southern Church were for 
union, while elders tended to be 
against). “We must have churchmen 
who know the score on the vital issues 
of our time. Otherwise they are in a 
fair way to be stampeded by one pro- 
moter or another.” 

Since Brown is by membership and 
orientation a Southern Presbyterian, he 
tends to be a bit diffident about actually 
criticizing the policies of officialdom in 
The United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
When financial resources permit, Brown 
would like to be able to have U.S.A.- 
Church issues covered and commented 
on in his paper by someone who could 
speak authoritatively from within. 

“Aubrey promotes some unpopular 
causes,” an observer commented not long 
ago, “and it seems to us that a more grad- 
ual approach would have been helpful. 
But he has a wonderful nose for news, a 
good sense of what the issues are—and 
of what the Church will take.” 

“I don’t know how in the world he 
hears things,” a church official said. And 
another commented, a trifle apprehen- 
sively, “You never know what he’s going 
to do next.” 

“Now here’s an interesting letter,” re- 
marked the editor of the Outlook, look- 
ing over his morning mail one day 
recently. A woman had written in asking 
to have her subscription canceled be- 
cause she had decided to leave the Pres-- 
byterian Church and join the Unitarians. 

Why would she want to do that, 
Aubrey Brown wondered aloud, con- 
cluding pretty soon that perhaps she 
had got tired of the way the Presbyterian 
Church sometimes fails to take direct 
action on social questions. People are 
unhappy because the Church is doing 
too little in the social crises of our day, 
Brown thinks. By and large, he opined, 
the Church is holding back. 

Then, warming to his work as editor, 
Brown began to plan a sort of contest 
for readers of the Outlook in which they 
would be asked to tell how they would 
answer the lady who planned to quit 
the Presbyterian Church. People will 
learn a lot more by trying to formulate 
things for themselves than by listening 
to somebody else pontificate, he believes. 

“The only thing that’s valuable,” he 
says thoughtfully, “is what you come to 
in your own mind.” 
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‘SEEN AND HEARD by John R. Fry 


A Resistible Pair 


RESH from new laurels as an Oscar 
F winner, Susan Hayward, backed up 
by Jeff Chandler, fills the big screen 
with her distinctive charm in an aptly 
titled movie, Thunder in the Sun. Miss 
Hayward shares the screen with a small 
| band of Basques who are on the road 
to California in search of a pleasant val- 
| ley in which they can set up houses and 
| their old-world kind of life. This doesn’t 
work out too well, what with a long 
transcontinental trip, encounters with 
fierce Indians, treachery, misunderstahd- 
ing, and the quiet manner in which 
America flattens out all old-world pat- 
terns. But the Basques do reach Cali- 
fornia; Chandler reaches Hayward; and 
though some viewers may have misgiv- 
ings along about the prairie fire, the film 
does reach a happy and _plausible- 
enough conclusion. 

This movie might be seen if (a) none 
other is in town; (b) there is absolutely 
nothing else to do; or (c) the theater 
is air-cooled, and the summer weather 
gets too much to take. Parents take note 
of this serious warning: the movie is 
gory, and little children ought to be ex- 
cluded. Precocious juniors and up might 
find it good fun, and will undoubtedly 
be enchanted by the most fantastic battle 
yell heard since the old Tarzan used to 
scream through the jungle vines. 





The World, the Flesh and the Devil 








is an earnest attempt to deal with a prob- 
lem that is no longer sheerly imaginary: 
what would things be like if everybody 
in the world died in a great H-bomb 
holocaust? This movie pictures three 
people in such a world, each one spared 
from the destruction of mankind. Two 
men and a woman find each other in 
the wasteland of a ruined New York city 
and proceed to fit nicely into a triangle 
—which ends in trouble, fighting, recrim- 
ination, which leads to mote trouble. 
Cherchez la femme. 

Some of the New York scenes are 
rather exciting, but that is all. After 
showing with some precision that sin is 
going to abound between three persons, 
even if they are the only three persons 


left in the world, the movie shows them 


striding off together in what amounts 
to about the most unbelievable conclu- 


sion in the history of film-making, and 
that includes a lot of incredible material, 

The movie stars Harry Belafonte, who 
doesn’t do badly at all as an actor-singer, 
Inger Stevens, and Mel Ferrer. On the 
whole, it is not especially worth seeing, 


Word Records, 3407 Franklin Ave- 
nue, Waco, Texas, has launched an en- 
terprising effort to produce high fidelity 
records for a sizable and often neglected 
area of the American population. Most 
record companies offer a very diversified 
record selection reaching from serious 
modern music through the classics to 
frothy mood music and “rock ’n’ roll.” But 
few companies make any serious attempt 
to record the gospel songs. Word Records 
has been filling that vacuum with quality 
records, realizing the preference of a lot 
of record purchasers for this type of 
music. Some recent offerings appear un- 
der these titles: 


Showers of Blessing |W-3074-LP 
Revivaltime W-3081-LP 
Beneath This Cross |W-3082-LP 
Psalms, Hymns, and 

Spiritual Songs W-3083-LP 
Wheaton College 

Centennial Album W-3084-LP 


Good recording equipment and effec- 
tive performances make these records 
worth buying. 





Susan Hayward in Thunder in the Sun. 
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“WE CAN LIVE 
IF WE CAN LOVE” 


(Continued from page 11) 


Faith 

“The problem of life is the problem 
of controlling and directing aggressions. 
If religion enables us to do this realistic- 
ally, it is no illusion and not a neurosis. 
To be sure, we have to take some things 
‘on faith.’ But as various philosophers 
have shown . . . science itself asks us 
to take a good deal on faith, including 
the human ability to arrive at knowledge 
of the truth... . 

“If religion can increase the amount of 
love in the world or decrease the amount 
of hate, it is exactly the program which 
from scientific studies we have con- 
cluded is likely to improve the lot of 
mankind. If religion can be interpreted 
in this way, the objects of religion and 
those of many scientists are precisely 
the same. Science is likewise seeking 
for ways in which to make it possible 
for man to live more comfortably, more 
productively, more peacefully, more 
happily. . . . 

“If, to anyone, religion means rever- 
ence and affection for the created uni- 
verse and its creatures, the wish to get 
the most possible out of it for human 
beings by the scientifically tested rules 
of living and the acceptance of the 
greater wisdom of certain inspired lead- 
ers as guiding principles of life—if this is 
what is meant by religion, I could not 
distinguish it in practice from science, 
nor withhold from it equally high al- 
legiance.”5 

“The function of religion and the re- 
ligionist is better represented by prophy- 
laxis than by treatment. It were better 
for the minister to assume that the ideals 
of living he preaches, the beauty of the 
services over which he presides with 
their music, their dignity, and their re- 
flective hush, are a positive aid in the 
better adjustment of those who look to 
him, than to assume that he is more 
necessary to those troubled few who 
cannot even with these helps find hap- 
piness and health. 

“This does not preclude his function 
as a personal friend and counsellor, but 
it does imply that he might well draw 
a practical line of demarcation, as does 
the rest of the world, between those 
who are well enough to profit by his 
ministrations and those who are sick 
enough to require a doctor.”6 


Hope 


Not only from season to season but 
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Good Reading 
oO" minister used to have a sermon which he would give us now and 
then when it was Bible Week or some other occasion warranting special 
attention to the Scriptures. It was all about a Good Book which kept a diary, 
and what a very sad diary that was. 

“Tuesday: Mary Jane took me off the shelf in the parlor, but it turned out 
she only wanted to press a rose in the middle of Psalms,” this purported 
record of the uneventful existence of somebody’s Bible ran. “Sunday: Mother 
moved me onto coffee table in prominent position; minister coming to 
supper.” And so on, until all of us in the congregation were beginning to 
squirm a little at the thought that we hadn’t really read the Bible lately 
to speak of, which was just exactly the effect our minister was trying to 
produce. 

At our house, the Bible is forever coming out of the shelves. Somebody 
is doing a Sunday school lesson; somebody else is looking up a knotty point, 
or even searching for comfort in the Scriptures. 

But it was when I recently found myself in a hotel room with a bedtime- 
browsing choice between a timetable and the black-bound volume the 
Gideons had thoughtfully left that I discovered again there’s no book like the 
Bible for good reading. 

Since Ruth and I were both “amid the alien corn” (though where I was 
they called it hominy), I began with her. Such a stirring story! Here is a 
young woman who leaves her homeland, who gleans after the reapers in the 
fields of strangers (she doesn’t weep, though, not that I could find—that is 
just a notion of Keats’), and all for the sake of whom? Her mother-in-law. 

How better expound the lesson of self-sacrificing loyalty and love than 
by making the object of it that old antagonist, a mother-in-law? “Entreat 
me not to leave thee,” says Ruth to Naomi, “or to return from following after 
thee.” Not, “George’s mother was going to move in with us, but we all 
thought it would be better for her to have her own apartment.” 

And then I read Jonah, another exciting story, with a first-rate storm 
at sea in it, and that very obedient “great fish,” prepared by the Lord to 
swallow up the recalcitrant hero when he wouldn't behave, and regurgitate 
him when he repented. 

The story of the whale, though, didn’t strike me so forcibly on this reading 
as the fact that Jonah, who went “kicking and screaming,” as my own 
mother-in-law used to say, to do the Lord’s bidding and preach to Nineveh, 
got very cross when the threatened city changed its ways and was saved. 
He had predicted its downfall and jolly well wanted to see it fall down. 

Ruth is a model of perfection, but Jonah is reassuring. He makes one think 
‘he Lord can use even such reluctant servants as you and me. 
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“WE CAN LIVE 
IF WE CAN LOVE” 


(Continued from page 35) 


almost from hour to hour hope sustains 
us with a promise of better things to 
come and the necessity for working to- 
ward them. This is not just a spiritual 
quality, nor is it some great illusion of 
nature; it is an empirical psychobiolog- 
ical factor in living... . 

“I would say that hope is the con- 
sciousness we have of forces within us. 
. . . What we feel the need of, we will 
bend all efforts toward obtaining; hence 
it is ‘the mighty hopes that make us 
men.” "7 


Love 

“Love transforms the impulse to fight 
into the impulse to work or play. Love 
is implicit in our hoping and in our be- 
lieving. Love can be frustrated but it 
can also be encouraged. .. . 

“The expression of the life-instinct . . . 
is to be seen in love, and love in three 
forms. First of all, it is absorbed in the 
partial or complete neutralization of the 
destruction instinct. . . 

“Secondly, it is expressed in diffuse 
extensions of love to nonsexual objects, 
or to objects that are not sexual in the 
ordinary sense of the word. I refer here 
to the love we have for nature, inani- 
mate objects, pets, social friends, and 
society at large. The energy for such at- 
tachments comes from the erotic instinct, 
but the object selected and the feelings 
experienced for it are not consciously 
recognized as pertaining to sexuality. 

“Finally, the love is expended directly 
upon objects which must be called ‘sex- 
ual’ in any meaning of the word... . 

“The extent to which . . . attachments 
to nonhuman love objects continue in 
adult life . .. would probably amaze any- 
one who has never been introspective 
about it—the loving treatment accorded 
his flowers by the gardener, the affec- 
tion for ‘mother earth’...to say noth- 
ing of many more sophisticated ones, the 
passionate attachment to dogs and cats 
and canaries and even pieces of furni- 
ture. . . . These are useful forms of 
loving that should be cultivated and en- 
couraged. ... 

“Leaving now the nonhuman object 
investment of love... we shall turn our 
attention to the many ways in which hu- 
man beings attach themselves to one 
another in groups... . 

“Men gather together at times for the 
simple reasons of greater economy or 
greater safety or greater power. But 
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there are other gatherings that occur 
daily, in villages and by roadsides and 
hearthsides, in which the affection of 
people for each other is the moving 
spirit. In the custom to which our own 
country is so particularly given, of or- 
ganizing clubs, societies, associations, 
unions, and the like, one can see a 
spontaneous tendency toward increasing 
the opportunities for loving and under- 
standing one another. . . . It is an unusual 
individual who does not to some extent 
enjoy meetings and gatherings, and we 
are all better for them... . 

“The cultivation of friends and of 
friendships is certainly of more impor- 
tance than is generally recognized... . 
The man with no friends has already 
abandoned himself to the fate of his own 
self-destructiveness. Psychiatrists realize 
from clinical experience what poets have 
proclaimed in inspired verse, that to 
retreat permanently into the loneliness 
of one’s own soul is to surrender one’s 
claim upon life. . . . 

“Before complete identification in 
friendship or love can occur there must 
be some mutual understanding, and for 
the accomplishment of this we must 
study one another as well as ourselves. 
It is amazing how many friends, even 
marital partners, live out their lives in 
complete ignorance of one another’s na- 
tures—beyond certain mechanical ex- 
ternals... . 

“Love can be fostered . . . by talking 
together. It has been said, in various 
forms and by several writers, that speech 
was given us for the purpose of disguis- 
ing our thoughts. We do use it so, no 
doubt; and yet understanding does 
come through words finally, through 
many words—and through more than 
words, for actions speak louder. Espe- 
cially differences, disagreements, and 
dissatisfactions should be talked out by 
friends—or lovers. . . . 

“Perhaps more important than talking 
is just listening. I believe listening to be 
one of the most powerful and influential 
techniques of human intercourse. The 
principal element in the technique of 
psychoanalysis is listening—uncritical 
but attentive listening. . . . 

“The more people work together the 
more tolerance, understanding, and love 
they tend to have for each other; and 
wise husbands and wives will find ways 
to utilize this fact in such projects as 
making furniture for their own home, 
planting its grounds, keeping accounts, 
and sharing the care of their chil- 
dren. ... 

“The great numbers of people who 
swim together, hike together, play to- 


gether, attend football games together, 
speak for the intuitive recognition of the 
generation of love by the joint experi. 
ence of the pleasure of recreation, Al] 
this proves that in addition to the harm. 
less discharge of aggressions [through 
play], there is a fostering and reinfore. 
ing of love by the simultaneous enjoy. 
ment of play. The more people play to. 
gether the better they like one an. 
other. ... 

“In spite of human frailties and errors, 
we may ultimately achieve a less arti. 
ficial, more psychologically sound, civil- 
ization. It is not impossible to conceive 
of a time when the expression of love 
—in all the forms in which it manifests 
itself—will be as natural, as spontaneous, 
and as magnificently organized as is the 
expression of rage and hate at the pres. 
ent moment. 

“But before that day comes we shall 
have learned more about ourselves. We 
shall have conceded the existence of evil 
within us, of aggressive tendencies that 
cannot be permitted to find their ex. 
pression spontaneously, following a 
course of least resistance. We shall have 
revised our ways of living to include 
more play, and our ways of working to 
insure more joy in work... . 

“We shall have accorded to love the 
pre-eminence which it deserves in our 
scale of values; we shall seek it and pro- 
claim it as the highest virtue and the 
greatest boon. We shall not be ashamed 
to have ‘suffered much extremity for 
love,’ in the full realization that love 
is the medicine for the sickness of the 
world, a prescription often given, too 
rarely taken. 

“We shall have realigned our faith 
in God to include more faith in human 
beings, and extended our identifications 
to include more brothers, more sisters, 
more sons and daughters in a vastly 
wider family concept.”8 


1 From LOVE AGAINST HATE 
2 Same 
3 Same 


4 From THE THEORY OF PSY- 
CHOANALYTIC TECHNIQUE 


5 From LOVE AGAINST HATE 
6 From THE HUMAN MIND 
7 From LOVE AGAINST HATE 


8 Same 
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CHILDREN’S STORY by Margaret O. Slicer 


Abererombie to the Reseue 


“Ugh, take that horrid thing away,” 
cried Susan, backing away from Timmy 
Tippett, who was holding a large toad in 
one hand. 

“It’s only Abercrombie,” said Timmy. 
Susan’s family was staying for a week 
end with the Tippetts at their campsite. 
Timmy wished that Susan were a boy. 
Girls were such ’fraidy cats. 

“He’s so ugly,” said Susan. “I hate 
him.” 

“He can’t help his looks,” said Timmy, 
rubbing his finger on Abercrombie’s 
head. “And look at his eyes. They’re not 
ugly.” 

“How can you touch him?” asked 
Susan. “Won't you get warts?” 

“Naw,” said Timmy. “Toads don't 
give you warts. I’ve got three of them 
for pets, and I don’t have any warts. 
Look.” He held out his hands to Susan. 

“Three of them?” asked Susan, fear- 
fully. 

“Sure,” said Timmy. “They live under 
the tent platform. Joe and Moe are the 
two little ones, and Abercrombie is the 
big one. They're very tame. Sometimes 
they croak and sound so funny.” Tommy 
made a noise that sounded like “Cronk.” 
“Abercrombie even lets me feed him.” 

“How?” asked Susan, and Timmy 
could see that she was becoming inter- 
ested. 
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“Tll show you,” Timmy said. “First 
I get a piece of straw from Mother’s 
broom, and then I put a bit of meat on 
it. Abercrombie likes raw hamburger 
best.” 

Timmy put the toad on the ground 
and waved the straw in front of him. 
Swish went Abercrombie’s tongue. 

“Why, the meat’s gone,” gasped Su- 
san. “So fast I couldn’t see it. How does 
he do that?” 

“He has a very long tongue, and it 
curls under,” said Timmy. “It has some- 
thing sticky on it for catching insects. 
That’s why you have to move his food 
or he won’t eat it.” 

Susan sniffed, “I still don’t like him,” 
she said. 

Timmy gave up. Girls are funny, he 
thought, as he put the toad under the 
tent. 

“Cronk,” said Abercrombie, as he 
hopped away to his usual spot and be- 
gan burrowing into the soft dirt with 
his hind legs until only the tip of his 
nose showed. 

“That’s so the insects won't see him,” 
Timmy explained. “And on a hot day, 
the ground is cool.” 

Much later, after supper, Susan and 
Timmy were sitting on the tent floor 
playing checkers. Susan kept slapping at 
her arms and legs. 


“These pesky mosquitoes,” she said. 
“They're eating me up. You're lucky to 
have on long jeans instead of shorts.” 
She slapped again. “And I always miss 
them,” she said. 

Just then there was a small thud near 
the edge of the platform. When the chil- 
dren looked up, there by the side of the 
tent sat Abercrombie, his golden eyes 
glowing in his ugly head. 

“Oh, I don’t want him near me,” said 
Susan, drawing back. “I don’t—” She 
stopped. “Look, Timmy, did you see? He 
caught a mosquito. It flew by, and he 
caught it. And there, he got another.” 

Timmy grinned. “I told you he caught 
insects. Flies, mosquitoes, gnats.” 

“He’s caught four already,” said Su- 
san. “No, there’s five.” She looked at 
Timmy. “I guess he has his good points 
after all.” Then she looked at Aber- 
crombie, “Could I—” she began slowly. 

I mean, do you think he would let me 
aat him?” 

“Sure,” Timmy answered. 

Susan reached out a timid finger and 
rubbed Abercrombie’s bumpy head. Ab- 
ercrombie closed his golden eyes, and 
Timmy was sure he saw him smile. 

Toads don’t smile, Timmy knew that, 
but he was positive there was a grin on 
Abercrombie’s ugly face because he had 
found another friend, 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 


Question: How do you explain 
what Jesus says of the Last Judg- 
ment in Matthew 25:31-46? 


Answer: Jesus clearly wants his dis- 
ciples to know that it makes an eternal 
difference how we live in this life. It is 
also clear that the risen and glorified 
Christ will act as the Judge and King at 
the end of history; he will carry out the 
final judgment for the Father. But the 
main point is that Jesus has a deep con- 
cern for all hungry, needy, suffering 
people; he is so concerned for them that 
help given to them is a good deed done 
to him, and neglect of them is rejection 
of him and his will. 

This passage, it is sometimes said, 
teaches that Jesus does not care what 
men believe; he only wants men to be 
kind to one another. This ignores much 
of his other teaching and most of the 
teaching of the New Testament. He and 
the New Testament writers put faith in 
God at the heart of life, and Jesus is 
regarded by himself and by the New 
Testament writers as the central and au- 
thoritative agent of the Father. In this 
very passage Jesus speaks of himself as 
the Son of Man, Judge, King, and Lord. 
So it is wrong to belittle the place of 
faith or to deny the central place of 
Jesus Christ. But this pictorial descrip- 
tion of the judgment does show how 
important it is for us to be thoughtful, 
kind, humane, and helpful to every 
person who needs friendship and prac- 
tical help. Jesus cares for all such peo- 
ple, and his disciples will care for them, 
too. He here declares that he will disown 
every professed disciple who refuses to 
make human kindness the regular prac- 
tice of his life. 


Question: Do scholars now think 
that the Fourth Gospel was written 
earlier than the Synoptic Gospels, 
and was a Jewish Gospel rather than 
a Hellenic Gospel? Where can | read 
about this? 


Answer: Scholars do not agree on 
the date when the Gospel of John was 
written, and none of our four Gospels 
gives the date when it was written. 
Papyrus gospel fragments from the sec- 
ond century indicate that John could 
hardly have been written later than the 
end of the first century. It could have 
been written a number of years before 
that, and a few scholars date John about 


60 a.p. or a very few years earlier. The 
tradition of the ancient Church, how. 
ever, favors a date later than 60 ap, 
after the other three Gospels (called the 
Synoptic Gospels) had been written, | 
think a date between 75 and 90 ap. is 
probable, but a date a little earlier ora 
little later is possible. 

John is not simply a Jewish Gospel o 
a Hellenic Gospel. It is a Christian Gos. 
pel, written by a Jew who had believed 
in Christ for many years. It was written 
against a Jewish background for use 
in the Gentile world, which was largely 
Hellenistic in culture. The finding of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls has made scholars 
more clearly aware of the Jewish and 
Palestinian background of the material 
in John. While these Scrolls do not prove 
that the writer of John had been an Es 
sene or that he wrote while still living in 
Palestine, they have shown that the key 
words and thought patterns of John have 
a real background in first-century Pales- 
tine. 

On this question you will find infor- 
mation in The Scrolls and the New Tes. 
tament, edited by Krister Stendahl 
(Harper, 1957),-chapter 12; The An 
cient Library of Qumran and Modem 
Biblical Studies, by Frank Moore Cross, 
Jr. (Doubleday, 1958), pp. 153-162; 
and More Light on the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
by Millar Burrows (Viking, 1955), pp. 
123-130. 


Question: In the Apostles’ Creed, 
what is meant by the words “the 
communion of saints”? 


Answer: The so-called Apostles 
Creed was not composed by the Apos- 
tles. It is a confession of faith which be- 
gan to take form in the second century to 
express the basic faith of the Christians. 
At first it was a shorter confession than 
the form we now know and use. The 
phrase “the communion of saints” was 
not in the earliest form of the Creed. It 
was added later. It has been explained 
by some as meaning the fellowship 
which Christians still living have with 
Christians who have died and are with 
Christ in the life beyond. But it has 
come to have a wider meaning, in which 
the words refer to the fellowship which 
all believers, living and dead, enjoy with 
one another through their common bond 
in the living Christ. 

—F.oyp V. Fitson 


Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
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there’s no place for me, except the street and the fire escape... 


loace God, Cant | Go to “Mont Lawn"? 


ices God will guide you to help this 
little girl and other girls and boys from 
the city's slums to have the blessings of 
“Mont Lawn." 


‘“Mont Lawn,'' Christian Herald 
Children's Home, is financed by the gifts 
of good people who love little children. 
Their contributions — your contributions — 
take underprivileged boys and girls from 
squalor and discontent, from lawlessness 
and Godlessness and give them two free 
weeks of ‘‘vacation with a purpose." 


Their eyes are lifted to new visions of 
God's love. Their feet are placed on the 
pathway that leads to richer tomorrows. 


If you will share in the joy of giving 
children this knowledge of a better way 
of life... please send your gift today. 
Hundreds of children are hopefully wait- 
ing to go to ‘Mont Lawn" now! 


No matter how small your gift it will 
serve to help a destitute child who needs 
your generosity desperately. 
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PLEASE GIVE AS GENEROUSLY AS YOUR HEART 
AND YOUR POCKETBOOK DICTATE 
$500.00 endows a bed in perpetuity 


$120.00 will give 3 children a full two weeks’ vacation at 
Mont Lawn — and may be paid at the rate of 
$10 per month 


$ 40.00 will give one child a full two weeks’ vacation 
$ 20.00 will give one child a full week's vacation 

.»- and any amount will help 
YOUR CONTRIBUTION IS DEDUCTIBLE ON INCOME TAX RETURN 


Pe 
i CHRISTIAN HERALD CHILDREN’S HOME | 
| Business Office: 27 EAST 39th STREET, Room 128 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. | 
| Yes, I want to sponsor wonderful inspiring vacations for slum children | 
| in God’s outdoors. : | 
O I enclose $10 as my first month’s gift. I will endeavor to give $10 each 
| month, but I understand that I may cancel the arrangement at any time. 
{ O I enclose O $120 (gives 3 children 2 weeks at Mont Lawn) | 
O $ 40 (gives one child 2 weeks) 
| O $ 20 (gives one child 1 week) 
| DO I cannot provide a complete vacation, but I wish to have a share in this | 
l plan and I enclose $...........eseeeeeeeeeeees t 
My Name. ........ccecccccececcceeceeeeeneseaeceseesessesssneseesseseneee esse eseaees eaeeesees | 
| Address... .....ssseeeeeee pecdceteccsccccccoccccccceceseseccsesesccccessoesocesesoseseosooseses : 
| City... .ccccccccccccccccccccendsdeccccses socsevesceseveses Tome... .StG8G. 2... cece ee eeeeeeennees | 
EL 
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How much do you really know / 
about Diet and Exercise? 


Answering the most repeated questions on Circulation, Metabolism and Weight Control 


What constitutes exercise? 


Exercise is sustained muscular activity 
which increases the conversion of food and 
oxygen into energy over and above the point 
reached while sitting, standing, walking, do- 
ing minor household chores, office duties or 
shop work, or while engaged in mild sports 
such as golf, bowling, billiards, croquet, and 
so on. 


What is so important about exercise? 


Exercise stimulates sluggish circulation 
which in turn speeds the delivery of nutrients 
and oxygen to the tissues, glands and organs 
that perform the vital body functions. It helps 
the body to convert a greater amount of food 
and oxygen into energy. It helps the proc- 
esses of elimination and the removal of 
wastes. It constitutes Nature’s principal way 
of keeping the body healthy. 


What is the relationship between 
diet, exercise and vitality? 

Diet is the amount of minerals, vitamins, 
protein, carbohydrates and fat consumed each 
day, in other words, it’s the amount of gaso- 
line that goes into the tank. Exercise is the 
accelerator that helps convert a greater 
amount of your daily diet into energy than 
you ordinarily convert while sitting, stand- 
ing, walking, doing light household, garden- 
ing, office, or shop work, or while playing 
mild games such as golf, bowling, and so on. 
The conversion of more food and oxygen 
into energy by exercise is what builds up 
your vitality. 


is mental activity exercise? 


No! Mental activity stimulates the mind 
but not the circulation. That’s why the per- 
son who is engaged in mental concentration 
usually feels pooped at the end of the day. 
Exercise acts as an antidote to mental fatigue. 


What is meant by muscle tone? 

The tonus of muscle tissue rates its ability 
to contract and expand when you want to per- 
form any physical task. The more you exer- 
cise your muscles, the stronger, firmer and 
more flexible they become. This is what is 
meant by muscle tone. You move, eat, talk 
and express yourself with the help of muscles. 
They activate the heart, arteries, capillaries 
and veins. They manipulate the bones. All 
body cells depend on muscle power for food, 
oxygen and the elimination of waste. /t's im- 
possible to remain in a top-notch physical 
condition without good muscle tone. 


Will exercise help the normal heart? 


Here are some medical facts known to all 
practicing physicians: Exercise is one of the 
important factors contributing to total fitness. 
The contributions of exercise to fitness in- 
clude the development and maintenance of 
Strength, speed, agility, endurance and skill 
in persons who are physiologically sound. 
Games and sports involving extended run- 
ning, vigorous swimming and dancing, and 
other sorts of forceful efforts serve this pur- 
pose. The normal heart and circulatory sys- 
tem become more efficient in moving blood 
to active regions when repeatedly required 
to do sc. Coincident to this development, im- 

roved pulmonary ventilation also results. 
¢ demand for increased circulation and 
pulmonary ventilation incident to protracted 
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exercise is reflected primarily in an improved 
and more economical pumping action of the 
heart. Prolonged inactivity, on the other hand, 
is marked by a decline in circulatory and 
pulmonary efficiency. 


Does exercise help the nervous system? 
Yes! The beneficial effects of daily exercise 

on the nervous system and the psyche are 

acknowledged by medical authorities. 


What form of exercise is best? 

For healthy people, ALL-OUT exercise! 
This means any sustained activity that exer- 
cises most of the major upper and lower body 
muscles in unison, and at a rapid clip, such 
as running, vigorous swimming, a fast game 
of handball or tennis, and so on. ALL-OUT 
exercise circulates a greater amount of blood, 
converts a greater amount of food and oxy- 
gen into energy, and builds up a greater 
amount of vitality. ALL-OUT exercise is the 
fountain from which more youthfulness flows! 
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How long should ALL-OUT 
exercise continue? 

A healthy person doing sedentary work in 
the home, office, shop or factory should do 
ALL-OUT exercise for 30 minutes or longer, 
each day. 


What is the difference between 
strenuous and vigorous exercise? 


When body muscles are forced to perform 
in a manner to which they are not accus- 
tomed, stress, strain and pain results. This 
can, at times, have serious consequences for 
the sedentary individual who suddenly de- 
cides to throw his body weight around as if 
it were not there. But exercise, in order to be 
beneficial, need not be strenuous. For al- 
though it is true that vigorous exercise means 
many muscles moving simultaneously and at 
a rapid clip, it does not mean that you have 
to move these muscles yourself. An instru- 
ment such as the Electric Exercycle can move 
them for you far more efficiently than you 
can move them yourself and with the same 
physiological benefits accruing to the body 
as a whole. 
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I'm out of condition! How can I do 
ALL-OUT exercises? 


Use an Electric Exercycle so you can do 
ALL-OUT exercises from the very beginning 
without having to move your body weight 
yourself. Otherwise it may be months or years 
before you can do ALL-OUT exercises. The 
Electric Exercycle cuts exercising time from 
hours to minutes. For beginners, it eliminates 
stress, strain and pain. You can use it at home 
and at any convenient time. It offers the 
easiest, safest, cheapest and quickest way to 
get yourself back into good physical shape. 


Will the Electric Exercycle 
reduce my weight? 


Every Exercycle ride, whether taken 
slow motion for beginners, or at a high spe 
for advanced riders, aids in your weight co 
trol program. The capacity of the Ele 
Exercycle to “burn up” calories is equal 
many forms of ALL-OUT physical activit 
A person 5 feet 8 inches tall, weighing 1 
pounds, whose basal metabolism at rest is 
the rate of 1421 calories per 24 hours, 
while riding the Electric Exercycle at 
speed, lift his caloric expenditure to the 
of approximately 5684 per 24 hours, a rise 
300% above his rest metabolism. In terms 
hard work, this is equivalent to lifting alme 
seven tons of rock one foot per 30 minut 
And yet, the Exercycle rider does it witho 


stress, strain, shock or pain because, actuall 


the body is being exercised by the Exercyek 


and not by the individual. 


How much strength does it take to 
the Electric Exercycle? 


An Exercycle ride requires little physica 


effort because the rider is propelled by ft 
motor of this device. This makes it possib 
for the sedentary individual to follow a ph 
ological conditioning program which wow 
be practically impossible were he to depe 


solely upon his own energy supply. An Exes 


cycle ride is fast and it can be continued 
comfort for 30 minutes and longer. An 
cycle ride moves virtually all of the m 
body muscles at one and the same time, th 
distributing the workload so that incre 
blood circulation is not denied to any o 
part of the system. So we find that an 
cycle ride differs from ordinary exercise 
these respects: (1) an individual requi 
only a moderate amount of strength to ri 
an Exercycle; (2) he can exercise his en 
body simultaneously, and for at least hall 
hour at a stretch. 


Do doctors ever rec 
the Exercycle? 

Oh, yes! In fact, not only have many de 
tors recommended the Electric Exercycle 
their friends and patients, but thousands 
doctors have bought an Exercycle for p 
sonal use. 





Who sells the Exercycle? 


The Electric Exercycle is sold by repr 


sentatives specially trained in the physiolo 
of exercise, capable of answering additio 
questions on this subject. Mail the coup 
below for FREE Exercycle literature. 


This literature is Free! Send for it. 


Exercycle Corporation 

630 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. ¥Y; 
© Send me FREE‘Exercycle literature and pri 
0) I want a FREE home demonstration. 


Mr. 
Mrs 


Physical Fitness Department 2 





PLEASE PRINT) 


Miss 
Address 





City. 





Telephone No. 
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